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CHAPTER IX. 


THE EVICTION. 


God help the poor in winter’s cold, 
The tender young, the trembling old. 
When north wincs blow 

O’er lea and moor, 
When snowstorms drive, 

God help the poor. 


Looxrne in upon Aileen was the leering face 
of Callender, Lord Clondell’s new agent. The 
grey wintry light lent something livid to the 
pallor of the man’s unpleasant countenance. 
Aileen knew him by sight. She had often seen 
him in Clondell village, and once in the town of 
Athenry. 

She started to her feet in terror, and then 
looked up into the face of Dermot. The young 
man was white as death. Pent-up passion was 
making havoc of his soul; his intense love for 
Aileen was in his own language eating away 
his heart. He was always looking for and 
dreading a rival, suspecting one in every mortal 
man that set his eyes on Aileen Moore. 

With the wildest inconsistency he took it into 
his head to suppose or imagine that Callender 
had come there that morning on purpose to see 
Aileen. The wretch was a bachelor; at least, 

















[AN UNWELCOME INTRUDER. ] 


he said that he was, and he lived in a snug little 
house at Clondell, and kept a man and woman 
servant, a married couple, to wait on him. He 
was said to be coining money; he was not 
exactly an old man, but who could say that 
fired by the beauty of Aileen he had determined 
to try and possess her by making her Mrs. Cal- 
lender (hateful thought), dressing her in silks 
and satins, and driving her in his trap all over 
the country. 

He, Dermot, suffered chronic pangs of the 
most fearful jealousy, and when he saw Callender 
greedily watching the beautiful face of Aileen, 
he wanted to break the glass of the little 
window panes and cut the man’s face to pieces, 
for Dermot’s rage was of the hottest, the wildest 
—nay, the most savage description. His fair 
face was disfigured by a dark scowl. 

“Tell me,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice, 
“‘why that rascal stares at you? Why do you 
encourage him? Are you one to sell yourself 
to a brute like him? IfI thought so, Aileen, I 
should go mad, I think; I should kill you and 
then myself.” 

** Dermot, don’t talk like a lunatic; think of 





something nobler and better than a weak girl 
like myself; think of all the country suffers; 
think of the rent; think of your mother and 
your brother; think of your home. Don’t; sup- 
pose I would give yonder man a thought. if he 
could load me with diamonds as large as 
marbles, but he means mischief, “Dermot 
acushla, I am sure he does.” 

“Tf you assure me that you did not know of 
his coming here, and that you don’t wiint to be 
‘civil to him, I'll just go out and k nock him 
down on his ugly face.” 








acushla, where he can’t see me, and then do you 
call to him through the window and ask him 
what he means.” 

Dermot rushed to the window. 

“ Be off, you thundering black-hearted thief !’” 
he shouted. “If you look into my house like 
that, it’s small chance I’ll give you of looking 
anywhere again!” 

Dermot added stronger language. Callender 
smiled as he answered - 

“You are not more polite than your amiable 
mother, sir, but Iam not in the least alarmed 
at your threats, Mr. Darrell. Armed with the 
law, and protected by the constabulary force, I 
can contrive to defy you, and I recommend to 
you strongly the cultivation of better man- 
ners.” 

As he spoke he stepped backwards from the 
window with a mocking laugh, and out of the 
reach of Dermot’s uplifted fist. Then Dermot 
went and looked out of the window. He opened 
the lattice and put out his head, and his heart 
stood still with rage and grief, and his blue eyes 
were distended in wild wonderment. 

He saw a crowd of men in the yard; they 
were busily driving the cows, the one horse, and 
half-a-dozen sheep towards a couple of butchers’ 
carts that stood near the barn. The next mo- 
ment a fellow came out of the barn driving a 
flock of geese before him, the only poultry at 
that time in possession of the Darrell family. 

“The saints defend us,” he cried. ‘ What 
does this mean? Sure this will break the 
mother’s heart. Are they distraining then for 
the rint in this way—all of a sudden ? They gave 
us nonotice. Will the law allow it, or isa great 





“Wait till I go into the pag-c.ge, Dermot 


man like the earl above the law? I suppose he 
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is. Well, a dayof vengeance shall come swift | 
and sure.” 

Then Dermot went into the passage. Aileeen | 
had gone upstairs. He opened the door, whieh | 
was bolted, and passed out into the snowy yard. 
He walked straight towards Callender, .whobeat 
a retreat as he saw him advance with his power- 
ful young fists clenched, his face distorted by 
pain and wrath. 

«Protect me,” cried Callender, addressing , 
somebody inthe rear. ‘ Protect me from this | 
savage ruffian.” 

And then Dermot saw four mounted police 
ride out slowly from behind the barm Men with 
arms in their hands, and-pistols<elang in front 
of their saddles, Wérethey loaded? 

«Truly, my Lord Clondell \is wise;” cried Der- 
mot, with a bitter laugh. ‘“‘Fourrarmed men 
and six others to drive away oumcattle, There 
are ten.to two; not to count you-you, sneaking 
hound,” 

In answer Callender only pointed:to the house 
andthe open doer: 


‘Go in and seize everything,” heshouteds, inq 


his thin;. high-pitched vaice, “! 
My lord is quitedetermined not to give these 
wretched/peopleia. chance: They ought to hawe/ 
been turned out long ago.” 

The men rushed forward. The order fell like 
2 thunderbolt upon Dermot. That the cattle 


should: be drivem away seemed incredible, bute) 
tha thieseewretches should: invade the sanctity | ™™%* 


geese, ands to: commyinterthe, h 


of home seemed*more like the hideous 
su of a nightmare: -fiinmcy, some loath- 
som@diteam, called up» by fever or excess):thamy 
the realityof an ordinary: day’s events ins thes 
ordingryyremtine of his hardiand toiling lifés 


He steed: stock still for a. moment, andithem| 


the mocking-larghter of Callender; the agent. 
fell upon his-ears, At thatmomentDermotifelt: 
wickeds, amd: wilt: enough to have: strangled 


Callender without: more ecompunction than hey 





dif called.upon to throttle 


7 ‘he-restrained 

“ Not-yet;”” hersaid; “not yet. This is not 
the tite or-thiewplaee: Let them do their worst: 
We can wait,amihe folded his strong arms 
and smiled a gym: and awful smile, for there 
was murder in this. teart of Dermot Darrell at 
that moment. 

How shall we deseribe the scene that followed ? 
It is heartrending even to recount the events of 
the few hours that ushered in that bleak, 
stormy December morning. Jacob Callender, 
my lord’s agent, was the firstto enter the pas- 
sage. The door of the kitchen stood wide open. 
He peeped in; the red light of the peat fire 
shone upon everything; the great dresser, with 
its array of mugs, jugs, and small plates; the 
solemn-faced long clock; the clay floor, clean 
swept, the wooden chairs, the’ round wooden 
table, on which were placed some bewls of “yellow 
earthenware and wooden’ spoons; the pot'that* 
contained the oatmeal porridge was om the ‘fire, 
and Aileen stood by earefuily stirring, it: with an 
iron spoon ; by her side stood a.can of milk ready 
to pour over the “‘stirabout,” ‘as the peasantry: 
call their porridge. Mr. Callender had/the grace 
to take off'his hat when he saw: Aileen: 

“Good morning, Miss Darrell,” said he, with 
a leering smile. ,“ I see:you neat, brisk, and busy 
as\a young, girl should be. I only,wish, all. your 
country people had your energy and‘industry: 
If they had thereweuld not be,near the distress 
amon: them that there is,” 

“You speak lies.’ 

Now we will admit that te hear sueham ugly 
word ag. ‘lies’? proceeding ;out. of . lovely lips 
like Aileen’s seems. an. incongruity; and. the 
fact struck Mr, Callender. as. very discordant 
and unpleasant. 

“ My dear young lady,” hesaid, “ suchowords 
don't sound at all, pretty emanating from your 
pretty lips, I amoeshocked,, Aileens: you smust 
leary politeness, my: dear, for, you,will have to 
shime in the world., It. will be.your fate.” 

_ Aileen was still stinring/ the «porridge; but 
sue lookéd over hey, shovider defiantly at: Mt 
Callender: She. was»! always //beautifal,.. but 
there was an unearthly: loveliness: about cher 
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at that moment, Mr. Callender was not, per 
hays, an imaginative man, but-from some | 
Scotch ancestor he had inherited a vein of 
superstition. 

He was always very much ashamed of this 
and strove to conceal it in_every way. He 
tried to battle with it and. conquer it but at 
times it was too strong for-him, and this was 
one of those times. It seemed to him as if 
Aileen were endowed with some weird power. 
Her large grey blue eyes flashed a sort of fire 
that almost scorched him. 

She was paleas the marble effigy of some 
saint upon a tombstone, and the reproach in her 
searching glance appeared to penetrate his:verye 


this peasant girl seemed more than human? 
She: was attired as we have always seen her in 
hem litigeyeskirt; cloth jacket, with a small’ 
woollen Shawl about her shoulders, and a blue 
kerchief wamon her head and tied under her: 
chit». Yéstiitliis.almost ungraceful garb she 
; of grace. 

Gallender;.wit ‘nervous: laugh, “ but you 
Jaokkatume as. if-—weill, as. if: ught me a 

iii, Hitt hed had Amd-in truth, 


‘yYourlisnve lovely, eyes,” said Mr..|. hungry, 


shape of authority here now, so I wouldn’t so 
m as-even enver. the.premises- without ask- 
ing your lave.” 

There: was a terribly mocking emphasis 
in Barney’s tone; his. small eyes, twinkled 
with mischief; his.comical nose. pointed..up- 
wards towards the raftered ceiling. Although 
he had told Callender that he considered him 
master, he established: himself on one of the 
wooden chairs without the least ceremony. 
Then looking at Aileen: 

*‘[haven’t spoken to you yet, acushla,” he 
said, ‘‘though you're looking like the young 
Maymoon, so pale and beautiful and beaming. 
T'myso taken up in admiring Mr, Callender ; he’s 

ioht afine, nice jintleman, and) looks so bene- 


soul and read its inmost secret. How-was it that:| suck 


volent ; don’t he, honey?” 

«Fellow !” saich Mr. Callender; “Tirefuse to 

allow any of youminsulting tomfoolery in this 
Go pr 


Aim he pointed to)the door. 
“Sure, and I’m tired?’ 
withgarbland smile, ‘* 
and such a. bi 
your honour would: nob. 
awithont bite or sup: thig/ 
dp «myself to axjbowby 
you'll po 





duty, my pretty Aileems, 


perhepa: 
rather roddy but clear and F 
ornamented with a pair-of'twi 
a turned-up nose, and a month: with. thim 
that, with slight exaggeration; might-have-been. 
said he stretch from ear to ear. 

Aileen had by this time made-the- porridge: 
She began to ladle it out with the iron spoon 
into the basins, She did this. mechanically ; it 
was her usual work to prepare the breakfast 
of | the: household; and went -on: doing: her: 
duty; though: instinet» told: her that: the food! 
would. choke, hervadopted: brothers: that: bitter 
morning; but graveas her’ beautiful’ face~ wass’ 
she looked mp.and smiled faintly at:sight of’ the 
new-comer. 

Barney Sullivan was a welcome gnestin every 
humble home- in the district: é was° very 
active; always in‘excellent temper, fall of’a‘racy 
sort of humour, and had the strangest: faculty 
for-extracting the ludicrous from the most pain- 
ful circumstanze: He could nearly‘always raise 
a laugh even among’ the sorrowful, the-angry, 
or the despairing, but’ though of’ imperturb- 
able good‘ tenrper~himself; he had’ it in his 
power to provoke the wrath of those whose con= 
duct he disHked’ in an extraordinary manner, 
without himself manifesting the very least 
annogatice. 

By profession Barney was a pedlar; he walked 
from village to village carrying his pack on his 
back ; he gave’ long credit to, those whom. he 
sould trust, and indeed for the matter of that 
to those whem he could not trnst either: 

Barney was. a slender,. wiry, shabbily-clad 
littke man. Some said that he:had saved. a. loti 
of mney, others.that tine pedlar. was “as! poor! 
asa vat. Hecame in new and he, rubbed, his 
hands \*egether,:and.then he unslung, his 
and... st it on the clay floor close by: the feet of 
Mr. C.sliender, who uninvited had: established 
himsel.' pon one of the wooden chairs. 

“By your lawe, sir,’”’ said Barney; touching 
the litth } reddish tuft/of hair: that) came: on: his 
forehead ‘from, under~his’ oldicloth:cap: “ By 
your lave, sir, for I také it. you're landlordand 





fammished ain 
Ih ac moment Ailéemy liad, complied, and 
may begamto swallow)large @pooninls of the 


«much ab/your 


vice; as: for- family- res, see the 
whitewashed. walls is covered — them all cut 
‘them... “CYondell will be 


ins’. 
Tamesure my. glad 
to take-them-as-additions to his picture gallery, 
and when I’ve done my breakfast I'll help take 
them down for you if Aileen will allow me.” 

“Miss Darrell,” said Callender, looking at 
Aileen, ‘‘is the conversation of this.low person 
agreeable to you ?* If so I'suppose I must sub- 
mit to his insults.” 

“He isa friend,” replied Aileen, ‘who was 
always welcome inthis poor house as long as 
it was our home, and now even while you are 
stripping it before our eyes-he is welcome to 
stand by us in our trouble.” 

Callender bowed his head and smiled faintly. 

“T always give in to pretty girls,” he said, 
“but I would be obliged by your not addressing 
any of your low observations to me, Mr. 
Pedlar.” 

“Och, thins and*that) same’s not.me name 
at all,” responded Barney: ‘Bartholomew 
Sullivan is my name, and. I’d’be obliged if you 
would remember that:.same:-when, you are ad- 
dressing me, honey.” 

Mr. Callender turned to Aileen with one of 
his bland smiles : 

“ Miss Darrell, do not let my. presence pre- 
vent. you from. partaking of breakfast. I;am 
sure you stand. in need of some refreshment.” 

«And do you think Icanieat ?” asked’ Ailéen 
in a hoarse voice, “when you have come to sell 
the: beds from under the. sick, The blood of 
those whom you oppress will lie at. your, doors. 
Mr. Callender, te ct for vengeance day, and 


pack’ | night. Though the sound of the ery may not 


reach. mortal.ears, it will be there as surely as 
the winter wind is howling outside among the 
hills, and.the day of vengeance, will come!” 
“My dear Miss Darrell, exouse me, but in- 
deed .you are using, violent, and seditious 
language... If I were hard now, I might, take 
custody. for. those. unguarded expres- 


you. into. 





master and: veserything under the: sum inthe 


sious.”’ 
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“ Arrah! and if. you did, Mr., Caljender. 
darlint,” cried Barney, “ the.,whoie,.of, county; 
Galway would.come. screeching ronxd your,doors: 
and.would. fetch. yon ,ont and pay) you-a, few, 
compliments. you, might.not like. Aileen, has..a; 
few friends in,the,, county, myself. among the 
number. At.the same. time,I will.admit that 
the girkis not .raysonable; to find. fault, with.a. 
civil-spoken jintleman like yourself, who comes 
to take away the-chaire-and-tables-and blankets 
and shates and all them fine family pictures 
against theywalls:, She:never knew what'it was 
before-to be without a chair to sit on, a bed to 
rest on, and a table to eat her dinner from, and 
now, she,will know,,,so she'll larn, something 
new, and;she ought to feel, grateful.to, you, fon 
the lesson.” 

“ Aileen, I am not. talking to this. idiot,’ be- 
gan Mr, Callender., 

« Arrah,, thin, my, jewel,. but the idiot,is talk- 
ing to you!” cried the impertinent, pedlar,, with 
a .merry. Jangh...‘‘ And: that. same, idiot is: a 
talkative fool, one.that must-let off the steam.of, 
his thoughts, in, words, as. Aileen. very. well 
knows, And now;,,Mr. Callender, as, 1, have 
finished my breakfast, I'll just unfasten; my 
pack and you shall tell me if there is, anything 
to suit, your complexion among my goods,’ 

As Barney, spoke he unfastened his, pack, and 
poured out some of its contents upon'a dark 
cloth which be,spread on, the clay.floor, 

“‘Here’s.a loyely yellow. nightcap,” he said, 
holding up. a, quaint, old-fashioned man’s night- 
cap. towards, Mr, Callender. “It’s the; sort of, 
thing they puts on when a jintleman has, eat,a 
hearty breakfast of beefsteak, as the papersisay, 
and has slept,sound during; the night, and. has 
observed that the laws is just, and then, his 
hands is fastened behind himand.he walks on 
towards, the rope;and. the platform, and; they, 
puts one just,.like this, over his face,to save. his 
feelings. Just: tryit on, Mr. Callender honey; 
it seems,as;if,’twas mace,for, yon.” 





CHAPTER X: 


MICHAEL DARGELL. 


Hate and distrust 

Lurk in thejr streegs. 
Are these laws unjust? + 

Each ma» hisi¢ellow: greets 
With;words like muttered thunder. 


Mr. Catnenper was livid with rage and an’ 
indefinable fear. : 

“What unmitigated wretches this. nation is 
composed of !’’ he,cried; ‘what low,, insulting, 
hateful curs. If I had my: way I would have all 
these. peasants caught and drowned in sacks in 
their.own riyers by hundreds,at a time !” 

«No. doubt you,, wonld,, honey,” replied 
Barney, with thé sweetest of smiles, ‘and, it’s 
grateful we. all feel to; you.far, your, charttable 
wishes; and a, pity, that, you: can’t, carry, them 
out, we;all consider. it.is; and very,content) and 
safe and most comfortable, in your, mind, you 
must feel. when you are riding, between two high 
hedges of a dark night intent on my lord’s.busi- 
ness. Might I tempt you with a rollin’-pin, 
acushla.?, Sure, you may,git married, and your 
good lady may be a fine hand at pastry, and she 
may make you a mince pie next New. Year’s 
day twelvemonth if all be well; if, you;don’t be- 
haye she might, give yon a, bating with this 
other end of it now and then. I’ve. seem 
stronger gentlemen: than; you, honey; knocked 
down by their good wives many atime, Come, 
it might: be usefulin,that line if eyer you, took 
toa latehkey and too, much;whisky.punch after 
you get a.wife; it’s.as, well to be,, beforehand, 
acushla. Won’t.you, take time nowvby the. fore 
lock and, buy,, the . rollin’-pin . for. ; the.; missis,, 
sir ?”? 


All the time: that ;Barney was. offering) these 
studied insults.to: Mr Callender: he, was: grim 
ning from ear to ear; his comical face and 
turned-up nose were irresistible in themselves 
when he chose to put on the mocking expres- 
sion he now wore, and at'last. even Aileen gave 
way; and though her-heart was breaking; she 
burst into a silvery laugh. 


self. He doubled his fishand aimed.a blow. at 
the pedlar,, bus, that agile creature, ducked his 
head, avoided the,fist, and. leaping upon the 
‘long: bare:table: near, the. dresser, he began to 
dance, a jig like a,merry. Andrews and ta whistle 
a jolly Irish, tane. 

It was the, most.extraordinary blending of the 
sublime, and, the ridiculons;. a..scene probably 
never witnessed out, of Ireland: QOntside.in, the 
‘yard the,.Darrell brothers stood with arms folded 
jand. teeth shut watching. the bailiffs clearing 
away theix stock, while the mounted police kept 

ward 


g P 

_ Neighbours, who. had. heard ithe. sad. news. 
came crowding ;to the spot; deep: curses, awful 
threats. were muttered by. these. men, and. their 
friends,. Upstaiva,, Mary Darrell, sick, dazed, 
il, with, eyes wide open in a species of terror of 
‘she knew not what, sat.up.im her poor, bed 
nursing her youngest child and rocking it back- 
wards and forwards-to-hush:its-fretful cries, for 
ithe poor little soul was ill and had still a 
feyerish 

At the small window stood Mrs. Darrell. She 
held in her arms her son’s eldest boy, little 
‘Mike. She- had. dressed’ him’ im such poor 
clothes as; he possessed.. Tie: little one was 
looking out ofthe. window and:kept ealling out : 

“Grannie, grannie, what are all those men 
doing? Are they bad men? And why have 
they drove away the cows ?” 

“ Hush, acushlay sure: it’s the. boys: driving 
them away to milk them,” responded Mrs. 
Darrell. ‘ 

“Nay, mother mavourneen,” cried: Mary; 
“ you know full well it’s the bailiffs distraining 
for the rint. I had a dream whilethe faver was 
at its height that the new agentcame here and 
drove off all the stock, and then. he .come up 
here to take my bed from under me and the 
childer, and Mike knocked him down with a 
hammer, and his blood stained. the floor. Och, 
but that was the awful dream, mother acushla. 
If it comes to pass let them take my bed; let 
them take all, but keep Mikefrom striking even 
one blow. ‘ Vengeance is, mine,’ . says.the; good 
father of all mankind... Laye.me to die in;peace 
anywhere out of the world, mother honey.” 

Mary Darrell was a meek and gentle.creature, 
patient, long-suffering, meck and loving, as 
true and humble a saint, as lovely a character 
as our, poor humanity,could. boasti.of anywhere. 
Yet she «n y possessed two. shabby. dresses, and 
very often in hot weather. she, has, walked into 
the village of Clondell, without shoes. or stock- 
ings. 

Five years ago,she had, been. beautiful, a 
golden haired blonde, with large blue eyes, and 
an: oval rather long face, somewhat of the type 
which Raffaelle: chose for hiss>Madonnas. Now 
her eyes were: sunken, her cheeks-were hollow. 
She looked thirty-five when she was not:twenty- 
eight. . Her beauty. was faded, but, her: pale, 
wasted face was still expressive of the utmost 
womanly sweetness; 

Mrs. Darrell was of a different calibre. Her 
black eyes flashed fire. She dashed away angrily 
the tears that crowded into them, 

“ Arrah; and if its take your bed they would, 
it’s murther them myself I would, with the 
poker, Yes, every mother’s son of them. Sure, 
I'd be far: worse nor your drame, Mary, honey. 
It’s batter their ugly faces to pieces 1 would and 
pitch them out of the window as if they was old 
lumber.” 

‘‘Hush, mother, hush! You don’t mane any 
of that. It’s.only the grief is driving you 
crazy.” 

At that moment the handle of the door turned 
and, Aileen entered, carrying three, basins. of 
milk porridge on a tray. 

“Take your breakfasts,” she said, quietly, 
“and: you Mary agra, don’t distress yourself. 
If they,drive us out of this we'll find a better 
home,” 

Ten she turned and hastily left the room, 
for she could not trust herself te speak any 
more just then. In the kitchen was a scene of 
turbulénce and confasion that made her shrink 





and pray to be delivered fram such a life of hu- 
miliations, sorrow, and ‘violence. 


Then Mr, Callender lost all. contrel,over, him- 


The bailiffs and four strong,men. stood jin the 
humble apartment, which; would ,always live in 
Aileen’s memory as.the-home, of her,childhood. 
The two brothers, Mike and-Dermot, were there 
also. Both were white,to the veryilips. Their 
agonised faces seemed, haggard and aged; ten 
years.since the night, before. 

Neither of; them, were speaking, but a, few 
neighbours were collected; in a; knot near the 
firevlace,.and: these were all. talking loudly at 
the same time. Callender was seated' at; the 
table. writing. something in his large account- 
book. The pedlar was.smoking;a pipe in.a,corner 
by the dresser. and was surveying the whole 
scene with a. most, comical expression on his 
most comical face. All. at. onge the voice. of 
Michael Darrell rose high and sonorous, above 
the din) that the others were making. 

« Listen.to me all of yez, friends and enemies 
all,” he said, “ listen to. a fellowrcreature as, men 
should, listen, to. men. when. they,speak of their 
pains, not. as wild beasts. would, listen; wild 
beasts who haveno understanding. and therefore 
no pity.” 

A dead silence fell upon: the little assembly. 
Michael stretched out his brawny\arms, spread 
forth his strong hands, and spoke thus. to those 
whom he, had addressed so strangely as his 
‘‘ friends and his.enemies.” 

“I was born in this old house,” the young 
farmer said, in. a deep, yet, trembling, voice, 
“and the father. before me was born in it liker 
wise. It’s all I’ve ever known of a home, 
Hither I brought my, Mary a bride five years 
ago, and here my babes have been:born. What- 
ever betides me friends and enemies all, and 
wherever I may wander in lands beyond the 
seas, this old home will always stand.in my 
memory. asa holy place. Here my mother 
taught me my first. prayer; here my father died 
and gave me his last, blessing, but all this is 
nothing to, our landlord, the great Earl of Clon- 
dell——” 

A groan from the knot of men near to the 
fireplace, 

“ He does. not- know what. it:is:to toil.and dig 
and labour in this barren,.cruel land, whieh will 
not yield her increase to thestarving poor: You 
all know, even he must know, how through the 
months; when summer'sunshine is expected there 
has fallen of late years deluges.of .rain,.a plague 
of.waters. The heavens have scowled onus; we 
have had; little to feed. our cattle or ourselves, 
but rent.day has,come round all the same, and 
we have not had half the sum in our hands. 
Still we have paid what we could. Time has 
gone on year by year, the account: has: swelled, 
and nowi we. owe, mark, my friends, we owe my 
lord a sum of two hundred pounds. Last night 
we sold.some pigs at Athenry for twelve pounds, 
that is buttoned into my waistcoat pocket, that 
is all we have towards-it. ‘This: morning my 
lord, who has served us with a writ of eviction, 
sends and puts. aidistress in) upon our farm. I 
don’t know if, he is,aeting legally or not.” 

Cries of ** No’’ from the fireplace. 

“I don’t know,” Mike went:on, “but at any 
rate he has the power, and so he has taken my 
few” beasts, my. carts, my threshing machine, 
and I would have submitted; I am so: broken 
in spirit that for: the sake of the women and the 
ehildren.I wonld have submitted. But: now 
they are going to take the furniture—the chairs 
and tables,.and even the bed from: under my 
wife, who with her babe lies ill with the fever. 
Callender there tells me it must. be done. 
Friends, is it murder?” 

A deep, dreadful hoarse cry.echoed the words 
of Michael Darrell. By this time the snow was 
falling in light. feathery flakes a)few at a time ; 
the sky was black as lead; the wind was howl- 
ing over the bleak common land. Michael 
pointed at the dreary landscape through.the 
glass panes of the little window, and he said 
with a dreadful smile: 

“The elements also are against us; there 
seems to be no pity for us anywhere. Friends, 
will you intercede with this man for me for. my. 
wife’s sake? Ifsheis tasenfrom her bed:she 
will die!” 

“My good sir,” said Mr. Callender, looking 





up from his book, “ you are very eloquent, but 
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I must nevertheless do my duty. My orders 
were toclear the house of everything it con- 
tained except wearing apparel, and I cannot 
allow any other considerations to interfere with 
my duty. It is a very disagreeable duty, I 
admit, but it must be done. As foroffering any 
resistance, I think your own common sense will 
tell you that it would be worse than useless. 
His lordship has sent,_a considerable consta- 
bulary force to see to the carrying out of his 
orders.” 

“ Arrah, how nately the jintleman puts it,” 
cried the pedlar Barney, taking his pipe from 
his mouth, “ and what a picter he makes sittin’ 
there, uncommonly like the old jintieman with 
horns and a tail that we’ve seen in some of the 
old prints. I vote that we all subscribe to have 
his likeness taken with the horns and tail added, 
and let it be set in a locket and sent to Lord 
Clondell with the affectionate love of his 
tinants. Til put down a threepenny bit to- 
wards the expense myself. See how beautiful 
he holds his pen if his fingers wasn’t so yellow 
and so like claws. It’s proud his great grand- 
mother would be if she could see him this 
blessed minnit doin’ his duty so iligantly by his 
fellow craythers. The top of the mornin’ to ye, 
Mr. Callender, sir, and may ye be in company 
with your great grandmother before this day 
week.” 

A sort of titter from the fireplace, but the 
stern, haggard face of Mike did not relax into a 
smile. 

«Will none of you spake for me?’ he went 
on in a broken voice which tnreatened to become 
lost in sobs—“‘ not for me, but for the life of 
her, my wife, upstairs.” 

“We have no money, Mike agra,” said a 
vuice; “we are so poor, us wretched oppressed 
curs, not three pounds among us all.” 

‘How much do you want ?” 

The voice that spoke was sweet as the ringing 

f village chimes on a summer's eve. Aileen 
Moore had entered the crowded kitchen unper- 
ceived. She stood before Callender dressed as 
she dressed when she went to chapel or to the 
market town of Athenry—dressed in her plum- 
coloured serge and scarlet cloak, and with a neat 
black straw bonnet on her head trimmed with 
scarlet ribbon. Her lovely face glowed like a 
rose; her great grey eyes shone like twin stars. 
She wore the only pair of gloves she possessed, 
and they concealed the gift ring, the great 
emerald, which Edward Athlone had given her, 
telling her she could sell it for fifty poun“s. 
She was going to Athenry to pledge it, hoping 
to pay the bailiffs out of the house. 

“‘ How much do you want instead of the furni- 
ture?” asked Aileen. 

Callender looked at his book, then looked up 
again at Aileen. 

“Forty pounds,” he said. 

“Well, I think I know a lady who will lend 
it,”” with a glance at the face of jealous Dermot. 
‘I am going to Athenry in a friend’s cart; I’ll 
be back in two hours. Will you wait as long ?” 

«With pleasure,” Callender answered, with a 
bow and a smile. 

Before anybody could stop Aileen she had 
gone into the yard and clambered into the 
market cart of a neighbour named Callaghan. 
In a little more than an hour she was set down 
in the town of Athenry. She knew where the 
pawnshop was, for the few silver spoons of the 
Darrells had long ago found their way to that 
emporium. Poor Aileen produced the costly ring 
without a thought of danger. 

“TI want fifty pounds on that,” she said, ex- 
eitedly. 

(To be Continued.) 








WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE PINS. 





Waar becomes of all the pins? It is now as 
much as forty years since the daily supply of 
pins from the English factories was twenty 
millions, and ever since that time the daily 
average has been steadily increasing, till it now 
stands at fifty millions every day. Notwith- 





standing this enormous supply, one can hardly 
be in the company of man, woman, or child for 
u day without being asked, “‘ Have you such a 
thing as a pin about you?” Of our daily 
50,000,000 pins, Birmingham produces 37,000,000, 
leaving 13,000,000 as the production of London, 
Stroud, and Duilin, where pins are also made. 

The weight of wire consumed annually in the 
pin manufacture of England, is about 1,275 
tons, or 2,857,120 lbs., one-eighth of which is 
iron wire used in manufacturing mourning and 
hair pins. The brass wire consumed amounts to 
2,500,000 lbs., which, at lld. per lb. in money, 
reaches the sum of £114,583. The iron wire 
consumed is 844,800 lbs, its value £7,183 63. 6d., 
to be added to these little amounts are the wages, 
paper, and ornamental envelopes, boxes, wear 
and tear of the machinery, manufacturers’ pro- 
fits and tne like, bringing the whole amount to 
not less than £200,000. 








THE PATH TO MABEL’S COTTAGE DOOR. 





THE path to Mabel’s cottage door 
Lay between two banks of green; 
And the robin sang near, and the bluebird 


ew, 
And the soft June sky wore its mellowest 
hue, 
As it arched the rural scene. 


And the billowy banks were all aglow 
With bright, sunny-hearted flowers; 
While a-near the cherished immortelles, 
The snow-white lily’s perfumed bells 
Made fragrant the passing hours. 


And Mabel sat in the cottage door, 
And her voice was sweet and low, 
While she trilled a song as clear and true 
As the sweetest the robin or bluebird knew, 
In that summer of long ago. 


But a farmer laddie learned the way 
That led to that cottage door ; 
And when the kine were all home at last, 
And the bright stars shone, his steps flew 
fast 
Where his thoughts had flown before. 


How the laddie wooed, and Mabel was won, 
Some lassie, perchance, can tell; 
I only know that I saw a bride 
Walk a-down that path by her bridegroom’s 
side, 
And I heard'a wedding-bell. 


And I wondered if all their paths would lie 
By green banks and sunny flowers ; 

If joy-virds would sing and troubles fly, 

And time wear for them its cloudless sky, 
E’en through life’s work-a-day hours. 


Ah! happy the twain, in cottage or hall, 
Who have taken love’s holiest vow, 
If they joy in life’s morn, brave its noontide 
heat, 
And walk down the vale with tottering 
feet, 
With love’s light on each silvering brow. 
Ss. W. 


THE TRUE WIFE. 





Ortentimss I have seen a tall ship glide by 
against the tide as if drawn by an invisible tow 
line with a hundred strong arms pulling it. Her 
sails unfurled, her streamers drooping, she ha& 
neither side wheel nor stern wheel; still she 
moved on stately in serene triumph, as with her 
own life. But I knew that on the other side of 
the ship, hidden beneath the great bulk that 
swam so majestically, there was a little toilsome 
steam tug, with a heart of fire and arms of iron, 
that was tugging it bravely on’; and I knew that 
if the little steam tug untwined her arms and 
left the ship, it would wallow and roll away, and 
drift hither and thither, and go off with the 





effluent tide no man knows where. And sol 
have known more than one genius high-deck, 
full-freighted, wide-sailed, gay-penoned, but for 
the bare toiling arm, and brave warm beating 
heart of the faithful little wife, that nestled 
close to him so that no wind nor wave could part 
them, he would have gone down with the 
stream and been heard of no more—O. H. 





THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 





Ir is curious how narrow-minded some men 
are, and how little they eare about subjects cal- 


‘culated to broaden and benefit their mental 


faculties. Such a man was half asleep on a 
bench at the railway station, when a very tall 
stranger with a very short linen duster sat down 
beside him and said : 

«« Have you calculated the pressure per square 
inch which you exert on this bench ?” 

The sleepy man scowled as he looked up, and 
then turned away as if he didn’t want to hear 
any more. 

“Do you know,” continued linen duster, 
“« whether it is dead weight or force of gravi- 
tation which permits you to rest on this 
bench ?” 

“ No, sir,” was the emphatic answer. 

“What is the attractive power of earth ? 
What force is exerted by the law of gravitation 
on feet the size of yours? Let us figure a 
moment.” 

“I don’t want to hear you talk!” snapped 
the other,as he sat up. “I am waiting for a 
train!” 

**So’m I,” said linen duster, “and that opens 
a subject for new thought. Do you know the 
weight of air displaced by a train moving at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour ?” ‘ 

“No, sir, nor I don’t care! I’m in no mood 
for talking !” 

“ Suppose,” remarked linen duster, as he 
squinted his left eye at the sun, “that you are 
walking at the rate of six miles an hour, do you 
wish to know what pressure the air exerts upon 
your forward movement? Lend me your pencil 
and I will figure.” 

“I won't do it; and I tell you again T don’t 
want to be talked to!’ was the fierce reply. 

* Do you know how long it would take a train 
to reach the moon, running at the rate of a mile 
a minute ?” softly asked linen duster. 

“See here! I'll break your head if you don’t 
go away from me.” 

** You, sir, weigh about one hundred and sixty 
pounds, and have well-developed muscle ; but do 
you know how much force is exerted in felling a 
human being, and the force of atmospheric 
pressure to be overcome before your fist reaches 
his face?’ 

“T’ve stood your sass just long enough, and 
now you leave or I’ll mop the ground with you,” 
shouted the narrow-minded man, as he jumped 


up and spat on his hands. 
«Are not the wonders of science interesting 
to you ?” 


“No, sir.” 

“And don’t you care to know that the heat 
of the sun is two hundred and fifty-six thousand 
times——” 

“ No, sir! no, sir.” 

“Or that the 
fluence——” 

“No, sir—go off—I don’t care—go away— 
you’re a bore !” 

The man with the linen duster withdrew a 
few feet to lean against the wall, and the other 
went back to his narrow-minded and selfish 
interests. While the latter dozed and thought 
of nothing higher than ham and eggs, the former 
picked up an old nail, and softly figured out the 
distance travelled by a father’s arm in giving 
his son an old-fashioned whaling. 


moon exercises an in- 








Tux “Times,” ‘Daily News,” and “ Daily 
Telegraph” intend having the debates sent by 
telephone instead of by messenger. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BETROTHED. 


And by shy. e’en sae bonnie blue, 
I swear |’m thine for ever, 

And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never. 


_ Now if you think our heroine yielded too 
lightly to the suit of Ralph Johnson, remember 
that although twenty-one, in knowledge of the 
world Alice Tracy was a very child. Mr. 
Jobnson had been very kind a her ; she knew 
he loved her ; her life at the manor was a dreary 
one, and if she refused Mr. Johnson it would be 
drearier still. 

Never would Lady Aston forgive her; she 
would lose the children she loved as an elder 
sister, and in a fashion her good name wi u'd be 
gone too. She would be denounced as a coquette 
and a flirt. Scandal would not spare her. All 
this seemed very terrible to the country girl, 
yet if Lady Aston disclosed that scene on the 
terrace, there would only be too much colour for 
the accusation. 

It seemed to Alice that unwittingly she had 
walked into a trap. By showing simple cour- 
tesy to her cousin’s guests she had compromised 
herself as encouraging Mr. Johnson, and the 
only way out of this was to be his wife. She 
had often dreamed of love as a sweet passion 
that filled the senses and entranced the soul. 
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[AN UNPLEASANT PROPOSAL. ] 


This she was quite sure she should never feel 
for Mr. Johnson. Perhaps she might live her 
life without loving at all. A great many people 
did (no, Alice, only seem to), and they appeared 
happy enough. 

hen Ralph Johnson entered Lady Aston’s 
boudoir he felt far less at ease than usual. 
When a man who has seen many phases of 
womankind and enjoyed their smiles loves for 
the first time a girl with a soul as true and inno- 
cent as when first given by Heaven he generally 
does feel ill at ease. The other night Ralph had 
been under the influence of excitement. This 
afternoon he was calm and collected, yet to the 
full as determined to marry Alice Tracy. 

He found her on the couch just as Lady Aston 
had left her. As he came in her sweet face was 
very grave and thoughtful, and her expression 
wistful and perplexed. As he thought of his 
own past and the many secrets it held unfit to 
tell the girl before him, whose twenty-one years 
were simple as an open book, he did feel a great 


gulf yawned between them. He did not pave | 





the way for his wooing by talking of indifferent | 


subjects. He began at once: 


** Miss Tracy, I have come here to ask you to | 


be my wife. If you consent you shall never 
a oe trusting your happiness te me.” 

t really seemed as if her pure influence was 
raising him to worthier thoughts; he felt every 
word he uttered. 

“I did not expect this,” shesaid, simply. “I 
never thought you really cared for me.” 

“TI don’t care for you. I love you—worship 
you.” 
" The passion of the man’s nature sounded 
here. 

«And Ido not love you,” returned the girl, 
firmly. “Iam very grateful to you, but, you 


see, we are almost strangers. I huve known you 
such a little time.” 

Tf you will marry me, Alice, you will have 
your whole life to learn to love me in.” 

She shuddered; she could not help it. She 
was struck with the intense passion of the man’s 
affection. A conviction seized her that if he 









required her to love him as he did her her life, 
were it three score years and ten, would be all 
too short to learn the lesson. 

** You will consent ?” 

He took her hand, and she did not draw it 
away. Her lips moved faintly. 

“If, knowing what you do, you ask it, yes,” 
she replied. 

“T do ask it, and am content.” 

He still held her hands, as though his clasp 
gave him a new, sweet sense of possession. He 
looked questioningly at her. 

« Alice, there is no one else ?” 

Schooled by Lady Aston, she understood his 
words. 

“No one.” 

Perhaps both thought of the scene on the 
terrace. He spoke first. 

“Then you never guessed I loved you ?” 

“No.” ° 

«And that was what made you so angry with 
mef You will not be angry with me now?” 
And without waiting for an answer he stooped 
and kissed her much as he had done before, 
only this time it was as one who has the right 
of possession; and Alice did not repulse him. 
If she were to marry this man she must learn 
not to shudder when his lips touched hers. 

** And when am I to claim my wife?” 

“Not yet,” with feverish eagerness; “it is 
all so new and strange. Give mo a little time 
to get used to it.” 

He smiled at the phrase. 

* And I shall have a great deal to do to make 
Greatwood ready for its mistress.” 

They said no more about it then. Later 
on it was fixed that the wedding should take 
place three months from that time—at Easter. 
Lady Aston declared this would only just give 
her time to order the trousseau. Apparently 
she was the most amiable and generous of 
chaperones. She seemed so anxious for Alice’s 
happiness, so eager to promote it, that the 
gentle girl began to wonder whether, after all, 
she had not misjudged her. One thing Alice 
never forgot, the eari’s kindness, real, genuine 
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kindness of heart, not of manner, like his 
wife's. 

“ Be happy in your own way, Alice, my dear,” 
he said, woen he first saw her after the engage- 
ment was a fact. ‘Do you know, I had been 
matchmaking and planning a very different 
husband for you. Whoever you marry you shall 
not go to him portionless. I had left you ten 
thousand pounds in my will. You shall have it 
now, on your wedding-day.” 

And that one brief speech uttered in sheer 
generosity influenced Alice Tracy’s life’s history 
for all time, and brought on her golden head a 
weight of undeserved trouble. Now Lady Aston 
heard the words, and did not forget them. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A. MEETING. 


“Why comeyor drest like a viliage maid 
Thatareteeiower,of the oarth?” 

“if L come drest like a,village maid 
Iam but as my fortames are,’’ 


A pay in early May, a bright sunshiny affer- 
noon when all the earth»seemed beautiful with 
the promise of coming summery,a. girl was walk- 
ing along the, Aston lanes as fresh and sweet 
looking as-the. spring flowers which, bloomed in 
the hedges: It.was our i Haster had 
come and gongs yet she was Alice. Tragy still, 
and her bome was, still at the Manor, and just 
now she found it: very pleasant; one, for the 
earl and countess,were in London. and she was 
free to follow. the dictates of her own sweet will. 
Free for the present, thatis. Somewhere among: 
Alice’s few possessions - there wae. a, ring, of 
massive gold, set with diamonds of the first) 
lustre, too handsome far. to wear (she. said), 
which was the outward and*visible-sigm,that 
her future was not to be her. own, and thatshe 
was still Ralph Johnson’s plighted' wife. Some 


telyupen her fulfilling her. premises.” 


‘Alice. wag,ag heart-whole as her little co 





day she knew quite well she should*marry him. 

She had no dream of breaking her word. 
Sometimes she compared herself to a captive 
soldier released on parole,, but, just now .her | 
future lord was far away; save that bauble | 
hidden away in a drawer, “there was little to re- | 
mind her of his claims. The earth seemed bright | 
and fair, and Alice was. happy, though the seas 
rolled between her and the man she would swear 
one day to love and honour. 

It was sore against Ralph Johnson’s will that | 
they should be thus separated, when early in | 
February news had come that his estates, in the | 
West Indies demanded his personal inspection, | 
He had at first refused to go out until after his 
marriage, but it wanted two months till Easter. | 
The summons was urgent; his agent, had been | 
faithless to his trust, and if these estates were 
to produce a gain (as they had long done), no 
inconsiderable income, even for a man of fortune, | 
he must go at once for Alice’s sake, for the sake 
of the children who might be born to them, it 

was his duty to go. 

Lord Aston told him this sharply. He could 
not understand the man’s intense anxiety ; could | 
not comprehend this wild passion which, coming | 
after many others, was yet emphatically the love | 
of Ralph's life. 

«You are young yet,” said the earl, with the 
authority of his thirty years seniority, “and 
Alice is but twenty-one. You have years enough | 
before you. You can surely afford to put off 
your wedding for a few months. In September 
you will be back at latest. I promise you the 

ceremony shall take place the week after you 
land in England.’ 

“Couldn't it take place now?” returned, Mr. 
Johnson, excitedly. “Lord Aston, let us be 
married privately ; let me leave my wife in your 
care.’ 

The peer looked at him in surprise. 

“Mr: Johnson, what am I to understand by 
ti iis? You doubt either your own constancy or 

Miss Tracy. Let me tell you, sir, the daughters 

the house of Duncan are not light in love or 
fait hless in word.’ 

“Lord Aston,” explained Ralph, simply, “it 

is just this. I have not been a good man; I 

daresay you know so mucb, but you can’t know 





| head. 


| going, my pretty maid ?” and went on. to assert 


how utterly unworthy I am of Alice, nor yet how 
I love her. I could not bear to lose her; yet I 
have a presentiment something wili arise to 
part us if once I leave her. I am _motja super- 
stitious man generally, but I do beliewe wed- 
dings once delayed sometimes never. taket place 
at all,” 

The earl liked Ralph better than he h 
done before as he listened to this simp, 
ation. 

I don’t suppose,” he returned,( ie 
“-you’reyworse off than the general rumoSememy 
Men can’t keep themselves as fragp ob love- 


attire, she was no pretty rustic. He answered 
courteously : 

* Pardon me, but if Iam trespassing, 
you are my companion in wrongdoing ?” 

“I? Not atall!”’ gravely, 3 yet with an arch 
glance out of her bright blue eyes. 

“TI thought this place belonged to a man 
called Arnold ?” he Reese, quite willing to 
‘continue the conversation. 

'. & Yes, it is the property of) gentleman of 
pm name, returned Alice, St ne are not at all 


and he has neither, wife. nenaiater, I under- 
stend; Therefore-—— 


surely 





ag women. I daresay you’ il or 


amexeelent husband, and I am cer 


ladylove-six months, more of: her a 
Alice.could not be-sorry: She did not disli 
her future husband, in fact, she was very gre 
ful to him, but she was not the least in love wifi 
him; inmfacb,; on the May afternoon we write« 


So. Ralph Johnson ‘sailed os 


ue. 


Mie gen ie for. along country walk. Th 
Po gagare Lady: m had sent fron 


ee Foe her step-children engrossed a ¢g 
Sune time, and Alice hadmany a solit: 
To-day, for no special reason, 


t: Park for her walk. It was one; 


















po Oh! Tam not in the least: related to him. 


ow yen really are trespassing, you can’t 
righ ht of custom,” 


Nie hasbeen my- favourite walk.for 
menty years.” ; 
should not haye-guegsed it,”’ with. a 
amusement: 

Mr. Arnold retarns,and himself 
I domityintend to. do 


here jong, agoi’? 


w all the beauties Trent Park: con- 





ore ms nonsepieds and a : rely aces 

Alice -hadincquired: it of trespassing from , I will confess, frankly, I- was in 

the. footpatie: very: mith, whasever-her ‘Dos ‘ tlie. wo ago," 
Ana here at least 

At first, when the new owner of the park was rs jynadiic aman naman ’ » mm oy 

: y property most, ; rose damurely . er wers, 
demurely, ‘but now. that months.bed passed nt thw ineadiioelanmnddl hat nt commenced. 
eee Wa naa ne gloves, which she had lost in 
whine eto of: pale mine aon Saal eee oy ce — 
to, and w y they 
had as completely forgotten the said pritmroses.| Greased’ in nun-like grey cotton a girl born to 


were someone else’s property us she had the 
fact that, but for the special intervention of 
Providenee she should now be Mrs. Johnson. 
Presently she sat dewn.on the, trunk of a tree 
,and began to arrange her flowers, loeking as 
| unlike. the quiet, frightened girl Lady Aston 
knew ai the Manor as, possible. Her hat wag 
thrown aside, and the wind blew her soft hair 
. till one or two love. locks fell ovyer-her fore- 


She wore a simple dress.of grey cambris, 
| withont.a flounce or how, perfectly plain, short 
enough to show a pair of boots small enough for 
Cinderella ; and as she;sang, merrily to herself 
a& quaint old song, beginning « Where are you 


that “ner face was. her fortune,” any, listener 
must haye thought that it was.avery.fair for- 
, tune indeed. 

And there was one listener—only one—and he 
had almost ceased to believe in.women.or their 
beauty, yet stayed. a moment to enjoy the pretty 
picture made by this, unconscious village girl as 
at first he believed her. 

Looking up from her task, Alice surprised him 
watching her. He wore,a light tweed suit and 
plain cloth cap, and, was looking, at her with 
amused interest. 

Now Alice Tracy was not in the least what. is 
called “ shy,” intensely timid though she wa3 
with those she feared, suchas Lady. Aston, 
To the world at-large she was a simple, im- 
pulsive girl, rather talkat tive, and certainly not 
in the least conventional. 

She was the first to speak. She would, not 
even look at the stranger to se2 what sort. of 
eyes. were those whicn had watched, her so 
keenly. 

“Do you know. you are trespassing?” she 
asked dewmurely. 

Now this point blank question greatly amused 
the gentleman ; unmistakable merriment shone 
in his grey eyes as he returned politely : 

“Indeed! I was not aware of it.” 

“Yes; this is Trent. Park,’ with great 
dignity. ‘ There is a public footpath across the 
park itself, but that is a long way of. This 
wood is private.” 


walk ‘in silk attire.” 


« Are you going ?” 

“ Certainly!” a little stiffly, “and I would 
advise you to do the same because some of 
Mr: Arnold’s people; might, see yon and 
then——” 

“If you wait one moment longer we shall see 
what happens,” he said smiling, “ Here comes & 
man who looks born to be a Soa roa a 

Miss’ Tracy stood jtresohately ally she 
retreated a “iow steps; the. ait advancing 
towards the stranger, she recognised the head. 
keeper. Surprise, on surprise, he touched his 
hat to the man in the tweed suit with the utmost 
respect. He even stopped to ask his opinion on. 
some tree that had been struck by lightning the 
summer before, then the man went on his way 
and the stranger came up,to Alice 

« Do you know that was Gibbs ?” she asked, 
in a tone of awe,” and, Gibbs snubs everyone; 
he scolded me once when I wasa child. Gi bbs 
touched his hat to you, why you mustbe a friend 
of Mr. Arnold,” 

“T am.’ 

“You might have told me before, I do want 
to know about Him so much, Is. he nite?” 
confidentially. “We heard he: was quite old.” 

“ He is about my age, I really can’t give an 
opinion:as to his niceness.” 

** Good-looking ?” 

“T'mafraid not” 

«You don’t seem’ to know much about him,” 
disappointedly. ‘“ Pray are you aware the whole: 
neighbourhood has:been dying to see-him/’ 

“And are you one of the neighbourhood?” 

“Certainly. Iamia whole: substantial unit.” 

« Then Arnold should feel flatter 

* When is. he coming home?” 

“ He was expected last week,” 

“Well, he didn’t come; for no one has seen 
him. Did you-come instead of ‘Him ?” 

“Yes, I believe I did, Must you go?” for 
she had turned to start with an air of, deter- 
mination. “ Might,I carry your basket? Iam 
going to Aston, and I. think you said that was 
your destination.” 

Alice handed, him the» basket. of primroses 
without. hesitation, Aston. was a little, world 





He saw tien that in spite of, her, simple 
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where, everyone knew everyone else; and if this 
stranger were going to stay with his friend at 
Trent Park he would be quite a near neighbour. 
To. do, her justices.she never imagined, M2. John- 
son could. object, Alice was. not one :of;those 
girls whose heads run.on nothing. but love- 


making. She, delighted in novelty,and.would || 


have been just as pleased to make the acquaint. 
ance of the. stranger; in tweed had; he. been 
aécompanied by a.wife, and one or two.unruly, 
children. 

They walked, together, then, through; the 
wood out into the public footway, through the. 
gates.of the park out, into, the narrow village 
lane, and Alice had not. attempted to regain; her; 
basket or say good-bye, when,a cheery, voice. 
sounded, and ald Doctor Browne, the surgeon 
who had attended her in all; her childish ail-. 
ments, came up,to them, 

« Ah, Miss ‘Teaey. 1 see, you hare been, botanis- 
ing, Delighted to see you, sir,” to.the stranger, 
« T only heard of your arrival Jast. night,” 


* I have been here about. a, week,,dactor, but | 


I believe this is my first appearance outside the 
park getes,” ' 

* Well, you could:not have, a better, cicerone. 
than Miss, Tracy,” observed. the doctors, be- 
nignly. “She isa native, of, Aston,,. Mr; 
Arnold.” 

The good old man passed on, and ‘Alice turned 
inquisitively to her companion, 

* You are not really Mr. Arnold, are you ?” 

“Indeed I am. I am.very sorry if it dis- 
tresses you, but such is the case.” 

“Then why didn’t you-tell me ?” 

“Because you never asked; me,” smiling; 
“but you must forgive the omission, Miss 
Tracy,” with pleasant, courtesy. “You and I 
ought not to be strangers to each other, I am 
your cousin—Lord Aston’s godson—and Lasgure 
you he is one of the kindest friends I ever had.” 

“And you are Lady Aston’s cousin, too?” 
meditatively. Py 

« Yes,” but from.his: dry tone,and short.reply 
Alice judged he.did. not particularly, congratu- 
late himself on this.relationship, 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN AWAKENING. 


‘Whom hast ti : 
But meals 06 Bee nei Cacatpig on. 
i ; : « Mirrex. 

Two-months later'the sweet promise of spring- 
time had been fulfilled, Summer. had, come; 
the air was soft and ‘balmy.; the sky,a cloudless 
blue. Flowers bloomed, and the birds sang in 
the July sunshine, and Alice Tracy sat, on the 
old rustic seat formed of the, trunk of an oldtree 

wheré George Arnold had first found her. © 
She had sat, there,,very often in the two 
months that’ had gone by. Lord and Lady 
Aston were still in London; there was no one at 
the manor to-warn-the-girl-of-her-peril, and so 
in her artless trust, her utter ignorance of her 
own heart, Alice.Traey went.on meeting George 


Arnold day after. day, week after, week, until |, 


these meetings had. unconsciously, become the 
sweetest moments of her life, j 

e her-not,.. There; was. not,,a,,shade,,of 
coquetry or flirting in her conduct. Atdirst she 
met Mr. Arnold, by, the merest, aecident,.and 


later on it never once occurred to- her ‘that any), 


design on his part brought him so.often in-her 


way. Visitors never came to Aston, in, the, ab- | 


sence. of its mistress. Besides Trent. Park and 
Greatwood, there was no-houge of standing 
near the manor, and the only lady ‘Aboe really 
knew was tiie rector’s wife, an, elderly invalid, 
little Jikely to hear of ‘these frequen: _ogetings, 
Beserees, her favourite and the mester of ''rent; 

ark. 

George Arnold could hardly have toJ@’ what 
drew him to Alice. Certainly. he never made, 
love to her; he liked to look on the first ‘beau- 


tifulface he had ever trusted since Sybil Vava-. 
sour refused him ; he liked to,tell the, country, 


girl of the wonders in art aiid nature he had’ 
seen abroad; he liked to hear her comments’ 
and awaken herready interest. The idea that’ he 


was.injuring her never.crossed his,.mind. Had 
the earl and countess been at; home,he, knew he, 
should. haye, been a, welcome, guest. at the 
manor. He was Lord, Aston's godgon; his wife’s 
jcousin; therefore. he argued a very fit and, suit- 
able aequaintance for their.ward. 

There was no seeret or, mystery in, their; meet- 
ings, Many a villager. had, seen, the, two 
jtogether, but it elicited no, ill-natured com- 
‘ments..: Miss Tracy;.was, Lord. Aston’s cousin ; 
‘Mr, Arnold, was my:lady’s; tothe simple country, 
folk,this.gave them a patent of relationship, 
| So time.went on; no thought.ef leve came, to 
\Alice‘Tracy.. On, that,winter’s day. when; she 
\decided once for all that love must have no part, 
inher. life, Surely, then, the sweets of friend- 
ship,were.open,to her. It-wasso pleasant, to 
have. someone, who took, an, interest inher, and 
junderstood. and sympathised. with her, and so 
while the summer. flowers, bloomed, our heroine 
drifted to her fate. 

Till one July day, just:two months, since, she 
had first seen him,(there. had come, to be, but 
one “him” for the-poer girl), Alice sat, on the 
‘same old rugged, trunk, two) letters, in; her lap,. 
and a. strange-sad weight,at her heart she had 
never known before. 

The lettersihad come bythe, morning’s post. 
‘She shad read, them till theix, contents seemed 
burnt inte,her, brain. She,sat, silent and sad 
‘during breakfast unable.to respond to, the anxious 
endearments of her little cousins, or. the, kindly 
‘inquiries. of their governess,, Then ag.soon as 
she was.freeshe had put,om her hat.amd, stolen 
out,to be.alone. 

She believed. Mr. Arnold te be.away, or never 
on this day. would, she, have. risked, a.,meeting 
with him. She went into, the, wood.as,the lone- 

\liest place she. knew., She wag like.some stricken 

anima] longing to, hide. from.-the. eyes.of men. 
Yet there,was little in: the. letters themselves to 
cause,fear,or, sorrows, . Both; were, full, of: affec- 
tion for herself. One was from Lady, Aston 
annonnging that she. and the-earl would, return 
to fhe, manor, in. a week's time, 

*« Mx. Jounson will be here:in‘Angust,” wrote 
the countess; “and I want; to see something of 
you before lie takes you away to reign at Great- 
food; and I'am very sure-he will ‘net leave you 
to-us:many days after his return.” 

|. The, other letter was from, Ralph Johnson.. He 
had very seldom written to his, betrothed, and 
the few epistles;-had made,little impression, on 
Alice, who, had; duly replied to them. with, the 
most. matter of . fact. answers, commencing, 


” 


singgre ; 
| But, this letter was different to his others. It 


word breathing affection for her. His business 

was almost, completed, By the, end of, August 

he hoped to be in Blankshire, 
And, them he told her frankly he was, a, far 


fort. 


* Wuar LT haves lostiin riches I) will;make: 
to you .in Jove, Alice,” wrote Ralph to his: be- 
trothed. “If lovercam make a: woman: happy 
your life shall bea Paradise. With you I can 
bear, anything, I) count» tbe. days. and » hours 
until I see you: again, and: then, my darling, you 
will not keep. me; long waiting, but: yon will give 





yourselfto: me and bemine forever.” 


| ° “His for ever.” Ali¢e shuddered as she read 
| the words, ‘Until‘a woman has. learned herself 
| te love she never understands the love offered 
| her, Alice realised‘ now how. Ralph Johnson 
| loved her, and discovered, too, that she loved 
|janother; that although she had called George 
| Arnold friend, the word was a weak one to ex- 

press her feelings, and as she read Ralph’s pas- 

sjonate words she felt they, were powerless to 

wake a response in her own heart because that 
Jheart was oggupied by another. : 

George Arnold /had never spoken a word of 
loye to her, but he had’ won her heart. He was 
her uero, her king. Away from him life seemed 
a blank. And ina few weeks the man she had 





jhad, promised to marry. Ralph; Johnson, she, had.) 


* Dear Mr. Johngon,”’ and concluding, “ Yours, 


Was & passionate assurance, of his.love, every, 


poorer,man than when he had first.met.her, but, 
assured her he had. still.ample meagns.;for com-, 





sworn, to, marry, would be with her. In two 
months she must be his,wife, and to love Geerge 
Arnold would be a sin. She must crush this 
love from her. heart, although, worst of all, she 
would-seen him often. 

Already. he talked of residing at the Paris 
She must, meet him. as,a. friend, welcome him, 
perhaps, to her husband’s house, and all the 
while her poor, hearj, would be aching for love 
of him—a love she must hide from all the world, 
from; him, its, object, most. of alls But no 
thought, of, breaking, her troth came. to Alice 
Traey., Above. all other. things, she valued 
truth, and, besides, she knew as she. had never 
done before how Ralph loved her. He had left 
her-free, out on parole, as it seemed to her, and 
she would justify his trust; at whatever the cost 
to, hexself, 

But for her own sake she must. neyer more 
see George Arnoldiin the old familiar, fashion. 
When they next met it must be in the manor 
drawing-room, under the eyes of Lady Aston. 
He had been away for two or three days, but 
was expected home that night. This ramble in 
the wood must be her_last, and as she thought 
of all the happy hours she had passed there her 
troubles seemed greater than she could bear, 
She buried her face in her hands and burst inte 
an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

Thus George Arnold found her half an hotr 
after, for contrary, to expectation, he had re- 
turned the previous eyening, and, as he saw her 
grief, he knew that her troubles must be his; 
that life had no greater pleasure for him than 
to be her champion ; that he loved her, not with 
the impetuosity of youth, but with the steadfast 
affection of a man’s second love. 


(To be Continued.) 








CHILDREN’S FANCY DRESS BALL 
THE, MANSION HOUSE, 


AT 





On the fifteenth ult. the Mansion House was 
thronged with the juvenile guests who had 
assembled, in pursuance of an inyitation from 
the Lady Mayoress, to participate in thedelights 
of a “calico” ball. Bidden to arrive at the 
\civic palace soon after seven. o’clock—a con- 
mendably early hour—the young people, who 
were in, most .instances,accompanied by visitors 
of more'advanced years, were ‘ushered through 
the ante-rooms, which were lined with palms and 
other tropical foliage, to the newly embellished 
Egyptian Hall, receiving, at the hands of the 
Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress the kindest 
of welcomes. 

The hall. soon presented a brilliant spectacle. 
The elaborate and most fancifully designed 
costumes, of the constantly-moving crowd of 
children, ranging, as they did, over every 
period,, and derived from eyery clime and 
nationality, yielded a rapid succession of charm- 
ing effects, further combinations being momen- 
tarily produced, till the splendour of any of the 


Up’! past receptions at the Mansion House was ex- 


ceeded. by the wealth of colour and the quaint 
prettinezs displayed in the majority of dresses 
worn. Perhaps the little people who attracted 
the largest share of attention were the children 
of a popular actor, who appeared as Portia and 
Paul Pry. Paul, aged four-and-a-half years, 
was a marvellous make-up, from the high 
crowned straw hat down io the jack boots, within 
which boundaries lay a sky-blue tail coat’ of 
antique shape, (from the back pocket of which 
peeped a large-patterned handkerchief), a buff 
waistcoat with seals and watch-key pendant, a 
high stock and shirt collar, the height of which 
was an appreciable proportion of the stature of 
the wearer. Of course he had under his arm 


the immortal umbrella, and as he moved about 
was perfectly: insensible to the way in which it 
oceasionally “intruded upon the ribs” of his 
fellow guests. 

The ceremony of reception lasted till eight 
o’clock, at which time the curtain drew up in 
the Egyptian Hall upon a representation of 
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“Punch and Judy.” The drama, while closely 
following the more familiar lines of the career 
of Mr. Punch, was supplemented by several 
episodes, in one of which Mr. Punch was, amid 
much applause, elected to a seat on the School 
Board, whence he impartially administered 
corporal punishment and elementary education. 
This over, the band struck up a quadrille, and 
instantly the floor was a moving mass of 
‘colour. . 
_ The stewards, themselves gorgeously attired 
im the costumes familiar to card players, as those 
of Jack of Hearts, Jack of Diamonds, Jack of 
‘Clubs, and Jack of Spades, enforced a wholesome 
rule which forbade admission to the floor of the 
‘hali to gentlemen in black coats. The entire 
entertainment will, it may safely be assumed, 
leave in the minds of the juvenile friends of the 
Lady Mayoress the most pleasant recollections 
cf the evening spent at the Mansion House. 





FASHIONABLE FOIBLES. 





One of the most remarkable examples of the 
fickleness of fashion and public taste was un- 
doubtedly the sudden rise and downfall of skat- 
ing rinks and roller skating. In a few short 
months immense sums were made by the sale of 
the apparently firmly-established rinks, and 
Plimpton, the genius of the rocking platform 
skate, netted a fabulous fortune by his inven- 
tion. During the height of the skating mania 
‘there were few places more devoted to the 
fashionable accomplishment than Brighton. In 
the winter of 1876-7, how all Brighton flocked 
to the King’s Road Corn Exchange, West Street, 
and Hove Rinks. Here came all the prettiest 
girls, in the most bewitching of costumes, fully 
aware of the fact that no exercise is calculated 
to show off a neat ankle and graceful figure to 
greater advantage than skating. How changed 
is all this now! The charm of the pastime is 
gone, apparently for ever. The contrast 
between the rinks three years ago, crowded with 


‘ swiftly-moving figures, and their almost deserted 


appearance at the present time is a curious satire 
on the mutability and brevity of fashionable 
foibles and amusements. 





HELEN’S JOURNEY. 


—_™ 
> 





Herien Wintueop lived with her aunt, Miss 
Margaret Winthrop, in a quiet town. This 
town had its aristocracy, as what town has not ? 
and the Winthrops belonged to that class, both 
by virth and wealth. Indeed, their ancestral 
home, situated upon the “ Hill,” was said to 
have been built in Elizabethan days. Helen 
Winthrop was a lady. You would recognise her 
as such under almost any circumstances—even 
as our story finds her, in a plain, linen suit, and 
travelling alone. 

She had many times wished to visit the Alps, 
that sublime work of nature. She had longed 
when but a school-girl to view this magnificent 
mountain. And now she had reached woman- 
hood, and possessed a liberal fortune, why 
should she not gratify herself ? 

There was but one objection ; she must travel 
without protectiun. Protection, forsooth! What 
cared she for it? Did she not live in a free and 
enlightened land, and might not one venture 
forth without a bodyguard? Andthen the flag 
—the glorious old flag ; was not that for protec- 
tion ? 

Surely treasure enough had been exvended 
for it, both money and blood; her poor father, 
even, had given his life for this same proud 
banner, and now she, his daughter, would trust 
herself to the shelter of its iriendly folds—and 
her own good sense. 

When Aunt Margaret was apprised of the 
fact, her amazement knew no bounds. That 
she, Helen Winthrop, should contemplate such 
a@ journey alone, when she had never taken a 


| Corson. 





ride of half dozen miles upon her own horse 
without a companion or attendant! 

It was preposterous; not to be entertained 
for a moment. And thus Miss Margaret 
reasoned with her niece, but to no purpose. 
Helen bravely met each objection, and finally 
overruled ; and thus, on a bright, beautiful mid- 
summer day, she was speeding on as fast as 
steam could take her. 

Trunks and costly apparel were left behind. 
Clad in a travelling suit of cool, grey linen, 
with her well-packed valise and shawl, there 
was every reason why she should enjoy this 
beautiful trip. The summer time was fairly 
abroad now, and Helen felt that she was abroad 
with it. ‘ 

She was dressed plainly, and intended to ap- 
pear so until her return. Comfort was one con- 
sideration, and in that garb she would be much 
less liable to attract attention, especially from 
snobs and dandies whom she particularly de- 
sired to shun. 

Seated near her in the train she noticed a 
party of four, and learned that they; too, were 
en route for Italy. One of this number was a 
young lady near Helen’s age, who was travel- 
ling, not alone, but in care of her middle-aged 
uncle and aunt. 

The fifteen hours’ ride was completed, and no 
accident or incident befel our young lady. Hav- 
ing no tiresome luggage to look after, the 
various changes were effected without difficulty. 

Having consulted her guide-book thoroughly, 
she had no trouble in establishing he rself at a 
first-class hotel. While waiting at the entrance, 
she noticed the young lady of the party she had 
seen in the train. She little dreamed at that 
moment what a friend she was to prove to the 
gaily, fashionably attired young belle. 

Helen had been in Italy two weeks; had en- 
joyed that grand country quite as much as she 
anticipated. The scene of wonderful sublimity, 
old, yet ever new, presented some new phase of 
grandeur daily. 

Often during her walks she would meet gay 
parties, who were but little attracted by her, 
dressed as she was in her plain walking suit; 
nevertheless she was privileged to notice them, 
and sometimes met the young lady’she saw in 
the train, walking with a gentleman whom she 
knew ata glance was not the middle-aged one 
she was travelling with. Something about his 
appearance attracted her attention, and she de- 
termined to obtain a closer view. 

Donning the one silk her wardrobe contained, 
she descended to the parlour, and there found to 
be true what she had suspected. The young 
lady’s companion was Henry Mears, an unprin- 
cipled villain, doubtless now passing himself off 
under an assumed name; for she was sure she 
heard the young lady address him as Mr. 
Winters. 

Now, the question arises, why should Miss 
Winthrop reckon among her friends such an in- 
dividual? Well, he was not her friend; but, 
four years before, when but seventeen, she met 
him at a fashionable watering-place. He formed 
her acquaintance, and endeavoured to win her 
affections ; that is, her fortune. He was most 
artful and wily, and might have done so had she 
not been informed of her danger. 

She learned that the lady he was seen witb 
now was Miss Ada Corson, reputed heiress to one 
hundred thousand pounds ; it was this, probably, 
the fortune-hunter was now in pursuit of. 

In the quietude of her room that night she 
resolved to lay this man’s character bare to Miss 
The day following an opportunity of- 
fered, and she told her the story of her early 
acquaintance with him; his real name; his 
business—that of a gambler—and entreated 
her, as she valued her happiness, to shun 
him. 

Miss Corson was only too thankful for her 
timely counsel, and Henry Mears, alias Ralph 
Winters, found Ada Corson’s fortune slipped 
coolly from his grasp. 

It is probable that Helen, travelling as she 
was in her quiet dress, and without a party, was 
unrecognised by this fop of a man. We 
earnestly hope he has seen the folly of his ways 
ere this, and become better. 





Between Helen and Miss Corson an acquaint- 
ance began which bade fair to become a firm, 
true friendship. 

he summer was now beginning to wane. 
July had departed and August almost gone. 
Helen felt her trip had been a most happy one. 
She wrote long, cheerful letters to Aunt Mar- 
garet, glowing with descriptions of places of 
interest she visited ; and now she was home- 
ward bound. Not being dressed to attract 
notice, or given to a gay, flirting manner, she 
~” travelling without a “ bodyguard ” quite 
safe. 

When relating the pleasures and incidents of 
her journey to Aunt Margaret, she was greeted 
with such exclamations as these : 

“Why, Helen! did you really do so?” and 
“Now, Helen! did you go there alone ?” 

But when told of the friend indeed she proved 
to the lovely young lady, she was forced to con- 
fess that her niece had shown herself quite 
equal to the occasion. 

Now, Helen, in making this trip, would have 
much preferred travelling with company, had 
circumstances proved favourable; as they did 
not, she determined to make the visit as she 
did, demonstrating the fact that a young lady 
depending upon her own good sense and good 
manners may travel without protection. 





EVENING. 





Brarer of blessings! come wing’d from 
Heaven, 
Haste on the dew-laden winds of even; 
Call the stars to the vacant sky, 
And seal up in slumber the weeping eye : 
Peace-giving eve. 


Unbend the labourer’s frame awhile, 
Relax his limbs all stiff with toil, 
Light him home to his cheerful hearth, 
Where all the blessings of peace have 
birth: 
Rest-giving eve. 


Let the volume droop from the student’s 
hand, 
His dim eye brighten, his heart expand ; 
Be the book of nature before him spread, 
With its mighty mysteries yet unread : 
Joy-giving eve. 


And bring my love to the secret bower, 
Where I have waited a weary hour ; 
Her soft smiles tendered where none may 


trow, 
Are the best of blessings thou canst be- 
stow: 
Bless-giving eve. 
A. 








Tux Crown is heir to the estates of persons 
dying intestate and without next-of-kin, and, as 
such, sometimes comes in for a very good thing, 
as in the instance of Mrs. Helen Blake, of Ken- 
sington, who died in 1876, and whose property, 
amounting to £140,000, lapsed in that way. 
Between 1824 and 1830 the Crown inherited an 
average of £35,000 a year, and the values of all 
estates are much larger now. 

Lapy Mary Hamitron has asked the authori- 
sation of the Church to contract anew marriage 
with a Hungarian Prince. The Church finds 
no impediment, but the marriage must be 
performed in some country where no civil mar- 
riage is known, since the civil law holds her to 
be still married to the Prince of Monaco. The 
marriage will take place shortly at Vienna. 

Tue Empress Eugénie has intimated her in- 
tion to embark in the “ German,” in March 
next, for conveyance to Natal, en route to Zulu- 
land, for the p se of visiting the spot where 
her son, the ete aeentioa Prince Imperial, lost 
his life. The Empress will be accompanied by 
several ladies and gentlemen, and a small retinue 
of servants. 
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TWICE REJECTED; 
OR, 
THE NAMELESS ONE. 
* The Baronet’s Son,” “ Who Did It?’ &c., &c. 


_ 
——- 





CHAPTER XX. 


I may look back on many a sorrow past, 

And greet life’s peacefui evening with a smile 
As some lovebird at day’s departing hour 
Sings in the sunshine of the transient shower. 


Some weeks had elapsed since the induction 
of the Nameless One to the service of Lady 
Temple and her capricious daughter, and the 
girl was gradually becoming more accustomed 
to her new and trying life. Quietly and 
patiently had the girl borne with the trials that 
were daily and hourly heaped upon her, with 
but the brief and doubtful intermission of Lady 
Temple’s stolen kindness and confidence. 


The chief part of her time was spent with 
her capricious pupil, who seemed to take a cold 
and cruel pleasure in demanding from her all 
the most humiliating duties that could in any 
fairness be expected from one in her position 
and with her high education and refined train- 
ing. 

“Miss Loraine, I wish you would take that 
dog to the gardener’s lodge,” she said one day, 
as she saw her pet greyhound restlessly asking 
for a walk. “He will give you some myrtle 
blossoms for me, and any other rare flower that 
may be in bloom. Mamma expects a gentleman 
to dine with her, and she wishes me to be in full 
toilette. Mind you carry Jessie, and do not -be 
long. I shall want you to put some lace on my 
dress before dressing for dinner.” 


Leila started on her errand, followed by the 
yet more imperious mandate: 


“Carry Jessie part of the way. She has not 
got her coat on, and it is rather cold for her 
feet.” 


Once more she obeyed in unmurmuring silence. 
She raised Jessie in her arms, and folded her 
own mantle over the tiny creature, acevstomed 
as it was to more luxurious tending than many a 
human being in the sunny south or more rugged 
northern lands. She fulfilled her errand. Her 
flowery charge was occupying one hand, and the 
little dog folded under the other, when, as she 
hastened along the shaded avenue that led to 
the palazzo, she perceived a gentleman, whose 
figure seemed familiar to her, slowly sauntering 
on the verandah. 

Leila hesitated, stopped for a brief moment, 
then, rejecting the improbable notion that it 
could be possible her fears were justified, and 
pressed by the imperative commands of her 
young mistress, she took advantage of a moment 
when the stranger’s back was turned to enter 
the verandah, and pass through, as she thought, 
unobserved. But just as her light step was 
passing near the guest of Lady Temple he 
suddenly turned, and Leila met the astonished 
and angry gaze of Lord Deloraine. 

~Yes, of him who had caressed her many a 
time and oft as a daughter—a loved and only 
child—but whose face wore the same fierce and 
hard expression which was so terribly graven in 
her memory as his last withering look on her in 
her crushed woe. It was hate, bitter, unrelent- 
ing hate, which that look betokened, and Leila 
shrank and cowered like a guilty thing beneath 
its renewed dark wrath. She would still have 
passed on as quickly as her trembling limbs 
would allow, but he stopped her with a stern 
voice. 

“You here, young woman, after all your long 
years of cruel imposture on an honourable man, 
the sole cause of his bitter pain with a true and 
beloved wifef What are you doing in this 
unsuspecting lady’s house ?” 


Leila recovered her self-possession from the 
cruel injustice of the taunt. 

“My lord, Iam and always was as innocent 
as when I entered your house as a babe of any 
fraud or deceit. It was a bitter, terrible trial 


for me to be turned out in the world, and in one | 


day to lose parents, home, name, and——” 

“Lover” she was about to have said, but her 
maiden’s decency stopped the word, and she 
stood pale and proud and brave to receive the 
next outburst of his threatening resentment. 

« And what was all that to the mischief you 
wrought ?” returned the earl, wrathfully. “ Did 
you not occasion the first breach in the per- 
fect union between the most noble and beloved 
of wives and myself? Did you not delude me 
in the idea that you were my own child—one 
whom I could love and cherish in my last years ? 
Girl, you are some baseborn child, or you would 
never have been thus imposed on me, and I 
will never forgive you, never, for the wisery 
you have brought on me, and whenever you 
cross my path I shall strive to prevent others 
being imposed on by you as [ have been.” 

Leila did not reply for a moment. ‘Cruel, 
unjust, merciless,” were the words which ex- 
pressed the thoughts of her heart and trembled 
on her lips; but she did not even allow them 
utterance. She was too proud to descend to 
useless pleadings or arguments that were simply 
wasted on such a frenzied hate as the earl had 
conceived for her innocent self. 

«As you will, my lord,” she said, quietly: 
“Thad rather have an innocent conscience than 
even the rank and wealth that were once mine, 
and I leave it to your better feeling to repent 
the injustice you are doing me by this persecu- 
tion ?” 

At the moment the voice of Clarice im- 
patiently calling the girl to her room was heard. 

“Leila, Leila, make haste. How dare you 
keep me waiting? Quick, or I shall not be 
ready! There is a carriage coming now,” was 
the angry reproach; and Leila flew away before 
Lord Deloraine had time to detain her for fresh 
torrents of abuse, and not before a carriage had 
rapidly approached the palazzo containing two 
ladies, who were greeted by Lord Deloraine 
with courteous empressement. 

“Lady Temple is in the salon, Mrs. Vere. I 
only came out toexamine a particularly beauti- 
ful flowering myrtle she has in this verandah,” 
he said, as the elder lady paused for a moment 
to look round ; and Clara sprang from the car- 
riage and stood slightly behind her mother, but 
near enough to the earl to perceive the direction 
of his eyes as he spoke. 

Mrs. Vere followed the servant who was 
waiting to conduct her to the salon, but her 
daughter lingered behind on pretext of admiring 
the plant alluded to; but scarcely was the elder 
lady outof hearing than she addressed the earl 
in a low tone. 

“ Forgive my questioning you, Lord Deloraine, 
with what may seem an impertinent curiosity 
on my part, but was not a young person just 
leaving you as we drove up?” 

Had anyone less handsome and graceful than 
Miss Vere asked him the question he might 
probably have answered it with a curt negative, 
but Clara had treated him with such deference 
aud soft, sympathising gentleness that she had 
already obtained an influenee over his mind, if 
not on his feelings. 

“Tt is a painful snbject, dear Miss Vere, and 
one that, as you know, is always rather avoided 
by me; but you are, as it were, connected with 
me and mine, and will be so yet more intimately, 
perhaps, some day, and I can bear better for you 
to touch the tender wound than anyone else. 
Imagine my feelings, then, when I tell you that 
the miserable cause of all my sorrow, the im- 
postor on my bounty and my affections, suddenly 
came before me as I stood in this portico. It 
has raised a storm in my breast—revived all the 
heart-rending seene—that time had to a certain 
extent deadened. In short, it has, I confess, 
unnerved me for the moment.” 

“Is it possible? Can it be, or did my eyes 
deceive me?” said Miss Vere, with apparently 





uncontrollable emotion. 








“What could be? What have you to tell 
me ?” demanded the earl, eagerly. 

Clara hesitated. 

“May I venture to tell you? Will it rot be 
too painful? Oh, Lord Deloraine, it would in- 
deed hurt me sadly to add even one hair’s 
breadth, one lightest shadow, to your guief. You 
know how completely I have sympathised with 
you in all,” she said, in a honeyed tone that was 
adapted to the peculiar wishes and character of 
her auditor. 

*No—no! Iam strong. I am no weak girl. 
I will know all that you have to say,’ was the 
earl’s response. 

“You are sure it will not grieve you?” she 
said, gently. 

«You can never grieve me,” said the earl, in 
a more demonstrative tone than he had spoken, 
ani Clara’s heart gave a satisfied bound at the 
words from one whose lightest accent was more 
than the ardent gushingness of many. 

“ Weil, then, if I am not deceived, if it is the 
same face and figure that they seemed to my 
eyes, that young person is the same who has 
fled from justice in England on a charge of 
robbery,” said Clara. 

“Can itbe? Isit possible? But why should 
Idoubt? The origin must be depraved, there 
can be no question. No honourable parents 
could have lent themselves to so miserable an 
imposture, and what is in the blood will but 
too certainly show itself,” returned the earl, 
eagerly; “ but the details, the proofs. Tell me, 
dear Miss Vere—-Clara, as I surely may call my 
future cousin—what are these proofs ?” 

“Very sad and undoubted ones, I fear,” re- 
plied Miss Vere, with a thrill of gratified pride 
through her whole veins. “If I am not mis- 
taken, that is the same unhappy girl who was 
companion to an Italian lady of some distinc- 
tion—the Comtesse de Cenci, who was killed in 
the same railway accident that so injured my 
poor cousin. A dressing-case in the care of 
this girl was robbed of its contents, though the 
key was in her possession, and the lock appa- 
rently untouched. She escaped from the im- 
pending trial, and now, to my extreme astonish- 
ment, I find her an inmate of Lady Temple’s 
family, and, as you tell me, your—I mean the 
pretended-to-be—daughter. That is all I know. 
I trust Iam right in telling you. I feel that 
you must know so much better, that your judg- 
ment is so superior to mine,’ she added, in a 
deferential tone and manner, yet that, in spite 
of her timidity, was very far from her real 
character. 

« True, true—only too true,” replied the earl, 
with a heaving gasp of his baited breath. “It 
is no wonder; no doubt there is some taint in 
her blood. Who knows; she may be the re- 
jected child of criminals, with their blood in her 
veins. The wretched girl—alas! to what she 
has brought me.” 

And he placed his hand over his eyes in a 
regular paroxysm of grief and indignation at 
the maddening idea. Clara’s fingers softly 
touched his. 

«Calm yourself, Lord Deloraine ; there may be 
other eyes on you. You have self reliance and 
pride to support you. Do not yield thus 
weakly,” she murmured in his ear. 

Her hand was clasped in its turn and raised 
it to his lips. 

“Sweet Clara; noble woman. Ah! why did 
I not know you sooner,” he said, with unre- 
strained impulse. 

“Why, what difference could that make?” 
she said, naively. 

“Would you not have been free from any 
bond. True, it is Lest perhaps that you wiil 
be the one to syeceed me in the home of my 
forefathers,” he said, sadly, “ but still, what 
then? I shall never see, and it may be but for 
a brief space and then no more,” he went on, in 
a meditative tone. 

Clara did not reply fora moment. Her eyes 
lowered under his gaze, then she said: 

“That may never be—never! Who can 
tell ?” 

“Why not?” he said, eagerly. “Is it not 
your wish, or is it ambition that prompts 
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“ It is pity—only pity,” she said ; “but then 
that is binding, is it net, Lord Peloraine ?” 

“Perhaps; not for ever,” he said. 

But at the moment the sound of votcés warned 


them of the situation and that there’were others | 


who were expecting them and cotimenting on 
their absence, and they hastily joined the’ elder 
ladies in the salon. And Leila, what*were hér 
feelings as she sat alone in the distant apart- 
ment which belonged to her young ‘pupil ? 

The sound of that stern voice in hér ¢ars, the 
glance of that fierce anger ir her eyes, and the 
consciousness and the terror which hér helpless- 
ness induced were enough to crush her’to the 
veryearth. And on’'thav éarth she lay'prostrate 
and sad as she offered up her earnest‘ prayer to 
the Almighty for shelter and protection. It was 
the prayer of innocerice, and it ‘would most 
assuredly ascend to Him from whom no setrets 
are hid, and to whom all hearts are open. 


* * * * * 


** Mamma, I do not like her; she is too cold 
and proud. She always looks as if she’ were 
rather doing a favour than in her right: place 
when she is attending on me,’ said Clarice, dis- 
contentedly. “And I heard Lord Deloraine and 
Miss: Vere talking about her, and I am sure she 
has done something wrong, and that-makes her 
so strange and so miserable.” 

Poor Lady Temple was but too susceptible of 
the suspicion suggested’ by her daughter. There 
had already been rumours and msinuations in 
her ears which ‘were working im ‘her’ breast. 
OClarice’was all powerful in hercold, hard wilful- 
ness. And now when it was strengthened by 
others; what could she say in self-defence. 

“ My dear Clarice, it seems’ to me that you 
are wrong, quite wrong,” she*said, ‘deprecat- 
ingly. ‘Miss Loraine ‘is’ very “well’ mannered 
and anxious to fulfil her duty, “and very young 
and pretty, which I thought youworld like. 
Surely you need not trouble yourself‘ aboat'what 
is <aid-about her.” 

“Put Ido, mamma. I do not choosé to‘have 
anyone about me who is not what ‘I like,” said 
the wilful girl. “You know papa ‘has left~me 
all his. money when Iam eighteen, and ‘then I 
shall remember what has happened while I ‘was 
under your management and act accordingly,” 
she went on, with a haughty drawing up of ‘her 
gitlish form in an attitude of defiance’ that her 
mother knew but too well. 

« Well, well, my love, it shall be as you wish,” 
said Lady Temple, sighing. “Only, Ido feel 
very sorry, for I am convinced that ‘we will 
meyer meet with anyone I shall like so well, or 
be so useful to you. I am sure you: have im- 
proved wonderfully even the short time she has 
deen here, and ~ 

“Miss Vere, my lady,” ‘interrupted the 
further pleading of the yielding mother, and in 
another moment Clara entered the room. 

“Tam here to represent my mother as well 
as myself,” she said, laying Mrs. Vere’s visiting 
card on the table. “She'is not very well to-day, 
and I was anxious ‘not to delay: my ‘visit, for in 
fact I had a double reason for making it early 
after our pleasant evening here.” 

And she’ glanced round at «Clarice ‘as ‘she 
spoke. 

“My dear, I ‘think Miss Loraine’ wants ‘you. 
I? is time for your drawing lesson,” said Lady 
Temple. 

And the ‘girl obeyed with a not very ‘good 
grace, but without absolute resistance ‘to the 
command. 

«‘ Now, Miss Vere, what ‘is it?” asked Lady 
Temple, hurriedly. “From what you said’ I 
imagine your communication has something to 
do with my child’s governess. Is it so? I 
trust not, but I fear,” she added; anxiously. 

“Certainly it has, Lady 'Pemple,” returned 
the young lady, faintly,, “I should scarcely 
have ventured to interfere with your family 
arrangements in anything ‘of less importance 

than the safety of your daughter, but Lord 
Deloraire and-my mother are so completely of 
opinion that I ought to do’so, that I have taken 
courage.” 
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Lady Temple moved unéasily on hersushions. 

“What isit? What ¢an you know! of poor 
Leiln Loraine, "Mies ‘Vere P” she asked. 

*« l knéw this*mweh, that ‘she’ is under suspi- 
eion of ‘a ‘etimimal charge, ‘and ‘that ‘she “ts 
totally ‘unfit "to “have ‘the “sare of ‘your 
daughter-and "heiress, Lady Temple,” “obser ved 
Clara, firtaly. 

«A eriminal éherge! Good heavens, Miss 
Vere, you dre safely jesting! ‘There must ‘be 
some mistake,” exclaimed the lady ,lasping' her 
hand in aetual terror. 

« Alas! 'I!fearnot,” ‘said Miss Vere. «I 
know it for afact. ‘Fhe girl is a plausible ad- 
venturess,‘and you have not been the first’'to'be 
taken in‘with her. She has° neither character 
nor friend, and has beer trading on*her ‘youth 
and her' good looks.” 

* And what is the ¢hargeagainst her? ‘What 
has she done?” asked Lady Temple, falteringly: 

«Taken advantage of. the misfortunes of ‘her 
patroness,'who was'killed ‘in a railway aceident, 
to steal valuable jewels; and thenowhen allowed 
to escape by the metey of the'execator ‘shehas 
imposed on you, Lady ‘Temple. And though I 
am not:at diberty’to eriter into idétails,I¢cain 
assure you positively that’ before that! time-she 
had played the »patt of ‘an infamous dmpostor 
with a remarkable adroitness,” added the young 
lady, ‘calmly. “Of coutse, “it-is'no ‘affair of 
mine, only when I saw her‘here, and ‘your /per- 
fect confidence in’ her; Ipfelt 'thatit'was ny duty 
to your charming’ginl”arid ‘to you’to’ explain all 
I knew.” 

« Thanks, thanks ; but it’ is"so’sad—«o Tery 
sad,” ‘waildd' Lady’Temple. «© “Poor ‘girl, how 
can I’bteak it'to her? How ean turn her oat 
on the world again? I almost wish I had never 
known it,” shé added, with a favourable display 
of feminine weakness that Clara inwardly scorned 
and distrusted. 

“© Dear! Kady Temple, it is not: forme to! say 
more. Of dourse; itis for you to decide, ‘only I 
should think*as' a! ‘mother you cannot hesitate. 
I certathly should send her off without delay,” 
baid the jealous, ‘vindictive: butréthed of “the 
crippled heir of Deloraine. 

‘And I wili—I will,” said the mother, sadly. 
« And at once, yes,"without'delay.  ‘Iscould' not 
meet’ hér -with this'or niy wind. ‘Isam’ashock- 
ing dissembler,’ Miss 'Vere.” 

“© Well, then; I) will sitorten my visit;” ‘sid 
Clara, rising. “<P ehall see'you #zgain soon, Tadly 
Temple, and I hope under more pleasant citcim- 
stances than the present’ ‘has* been. ‘Forgive 
me for having givén you pain.” 

And Miss Vere graspéd kindly'the extendéed 
hand of’het ‘hostess and retired. ‘As she did so 
she heard'the order given to’ the servant ‘who 
attended her to’ the oor that Miss Loraine was 
to be sent’ for,/arid-she went dway' witha cold, 
well-satiéfied smiteoon Her hawtghty features, 

Leila obeyed Lady Temple’s sunfmiohs’with*a 
calm, sad preséntiment' of evil. “She had heard 
from Clariee of:the advent of Miss. Veresand the 
message'so hmmediatdly:followimg was but too 
intelligible to het,’ but she: didnot ‘hesitate ‘or 
delay in -her compliance. Ii -there was fresh 
sorrow in -stere.it had better be. ericountered 
without. farther -suspemse. -A.glanee at Lady 
Temple’s countenance was enough to confirm 
the impression. -It was so-disapproving-and 'yet 
so treubled,‘so.géntile, and yet with #0 evi- 
dent attempt at firm severity. 

“Miss, Loraine,’:she said, “I have sent-for 
youon a very painfulerrand. I hope—or rather 
I fear—that your conscience will | me the 
distress of expréssing myself. If Tam correctly 
informed, yeur past life—youngas you are—has 
been so blameable you cannot be surprised if I 
remove you from any contact with my daughter, 
and, therefore, I regret.to say you ‘must leave 
my house as soon as you can find another home,” 
with an attempt at: lofty, determination. 

Leila was touched ‘with the reluctance that 
was so evident beneath this apparently harsh 
speech. 

«T will not grieve you by any pleading, Lady 
Temple,” she said, softly. ‘I will go without 
any remonstrance, but I ‘cannot help asstring 
you, on my Konour as‘a woman, and before ‘the 
Almighty, that I am innocent, entirely innocent 





of Iyne | Ry; ay mueh go as yourself or,your 
child. have béerimdst/eruelly usedi arid mdst 
unfortunate, but, thank Heaven, never, never 
guilty of the slightest ¢time or shadow of one.” 

There could be little doubt in such a heart as 
Lady Templé’s of the 'thith of that earnest, 
soft voice, those unflinching eyes, the flickering 
colour that betrayed'the emotion of a young and 
transparent natare. Perhaps, had not Clarice 
been .so.resolute;\orClira Vere" so} positive, her 
decision might have wavered. As it was, the 
very softness of her temper made her more 
determined, in her fear of the displeasure of 
others or her own Wromgdoing. 

“T hope—nay, perhaps I really do believe 
you,” she said, sadly ;"““bat tan you prove it, 
Miss Goraine ?” 

Leila shook her-heart sadly. 

** Alas, alas, I cannot. I was, as it seems, born 
for misfortune. ‘I. was placéd by the sin of 
others as the child‘of those‘to°whom I had no 
relationship, ‘and then ‘entdrgled in ‘a “web of 
whit T bélieve to’ have beet 1ntrioue, arid which 
I Would not share'in. “That is all Ihave to say, 
and it istrite—trie‘as the swn in’ the heavens,” 
she“added, with a montentary appeal to him who 
is all seeing. ; 

Lady Temple'was deeply moved. 

‘Poor child + deannot help: believingsyon,” 
said the :gentlefitalian ; “hut Dhave ia sduty to 
toy thild, arid: Idare nop refuse toadt upon what 
Iclsave heard ;) ut yourshall not berturned out 
in the world, Leila) withdut protection or help. 
Ivwill look for athome! for lyou where all ‘will be 
safe, even were youerring. There is a sisters 
hood of nufsing: sisters: ‘here. ‘Weuld yourcon- 
sent to. be, placed‘amonr. them. to, be -trained 
first, and then adopt it.as your, living, if; you 
found-you: would-sueceed ?”’ 

Leila-shivered at the idea of thisnew.plunge 
into d fresh and unattractive life ; .but-‘at least, 
She thourht,,it would be safe, and without: risk 
of these miserable changes-and pérseottions, and 
she said, sadly : if I 

Yes, Lady Temple, I -will...-\Anything for 
peace and shelter-and honest independence.” 


ood 


CHAPTER XXI. 


What is noble to inherit ? 
‘Wealth, estate, amd preud degree? 
There must be some higher mérit, 
‘Higher yet than these for me. 


«You have done your: duty nobly, Miss Vere, 

yas 1 think 1.may be allowed to, eall you, 
Clara,” said, Lord -Déloraine, addressing with 
umukual tenderness the betrothed of his crippled 
cousin. 

The young -lady’s: cheek flushed with a soft 
vermilion, that seemed hardly .needed y the 
words, nor herown mature womanhood. It was 
rather the timid blush of a young, inexperienced 

irl than the embarrassment of a woman who 
had seen full thirty, or’ perhaps more, years’ 
knowledge of the world. 

“Tt was a’very, painful business,” ‘she “‘mur- 
mured, “and the more éspecially as this girl 
might ‘well have considered it a needless 
ammus on my part. There was bat one feel- 
ing that could have given me cotrage to’ face 
the mecessary risk.” 

“And what was that?’ asked ‘the ‘earl, 
eagerly. 

Again that warm flush ¢rimsoned*her face as 
if the blood was pouriny into Her veins’ in bash- 
ful ‘conSseiousness .of ‘what she “wus abdut''to 
vow. 

‘Why should ‘yon nor have ‘gttarded Lady 
Temple, and what indu¢ed you ' to ° the ‘effort ?” 
he said onte more. 

Need I tell you, Lord Delotaine?” she'said, 
softly. “Can you dotibt that your wrongs are 
most deeply sympathised in by me ?” 

Then you think I was aggrieved ; you'think 
I was really right in my idignation atthe 
deception practised on me.” 

“« How can it be otherwise’? It was ertel— 
heartrendinic,” she replied) softly. 

“Yes. I have been’ accused of hardness’ atid 
injustice?’ ‘he skid, doubtfully. “Youdo-not 
blame me, Clara?” - 
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“No—a thousand times no,” she replied,] Again his eyes flashed with sudden excite- 
fervently. ‘I can so well enter into your feel- | men*, 


ings at the fearful wreck. No wonder that 
you hated the cause of such agony, and dis- 
trusted the child of parents who could be so 
guilty.” 

« Ah, you have a kindred nature to mine; 
you could see that she was hateful as a basilisk 
—a toad in my eyes,” he said, eagerly. 

“ Indeed, yes,’’ she said. “And mostt@iitirely 
has it been justified by her subsequent} conduct ; 
ere many months, she has becomesat#elon; at 
least, accused of felony. Lord Deleraine,“you 
were indeed but too prescient,” le tdded, 
tenderly. ‘Few would have been/so firm*and. 
so brave under such a trial; thatiisa natite "I 
honour from my very heart.” . 

“Yet you are so strong;/so self-reliatit. 
There is scarcely the contrast’tittt creates suéh 
sympathy,” he said, doubtfully. 

«Forgive me, Lord Deloraine, *that is «surely 
a mistaken idea,” -she said,.gent}y. . ‘Siow can 
any one appreciate what they ave mever felt. 
It is like Greek and Algebra totthetrminds.’’ 

“T believe it. Yes, you arei@méble:ereature,” 
he said. “How is it that you eould {promise 
yourself to such a poor helplessteréature ‘as ‘the 
unfortunate Hugh ?” he returmédjeagetly. «It 
seems such a cruel sacrifice fom@ne'to" ’ 

“What could Ido? He dltitive ;-he 
seemed so dependent on me ; she 
and‘so“anxious"to be secured Of ‘ 


‘cate 
his life. Pethaps, had I seem gl 
could love ibantent have been Abtineeeat. a: 
was then, 1did not shrink fromthe’sacrifi¢e,.as 
you call it.” . 

“ And is it different now ?” ‘hewtked, qutélly: | 

She was silent. Her downedsttsyesy 2 
more than words for a mute amswer'to hisqjues- 
tion. 

“Ts it really as I dare'to"famey,-Glara ?. Could 

you, would you have done y (hal 
known me sooner ?” Said-the earl. “I, a grey- 
haired man, could have little attraction for you 
in the very prime of youth and splendid 
beauty.” 
Still she'repli¢d not,‘ save by a ‘blush ‘that ‘by 
no méans implied indignation*at ‘the ‘bold’ idea 
of the widower earl. ‘There was'a slight pause, 
then‘he resumed ‘more ‘softly “and yet ‘tidre “re- 
-solutely than before. 

“Oan “you ‘believe it-“that I doubt Hugh's 
capability: of loving you as you ’desérve? As 
you say, it ‘wahts syhypathy ‘to “appreciate 
another, ‘and «a ‘fretful, utiloving, ‘petted ‘in- 
valid cannot comprehenda dharatter like ‘yours. 
He doesn’t deserve you; you Gatinot "be“happy 
with him. “Why ‘should it' be? ‘Let a tiurse 
attend to‘him. ‘It'is quite as‘ éffeetual, and ‘far 
more natural thar for your 'yduth*and beauty to 
be sacrificed “so ‘crtelly.” 

Tt is’ too latetoo late P \#he breathed, with 
a soft sigh. 

“No, no. ‘Nevér so long as‘‘you"are ’free—so 
lorig as your hand is ‘not pligttéd “as well’as 
your word,’’feplied Lord “Delataine, “qtickly. 
«‘ Clara, you are the only ‘woman I ‘have ever 
seén*who T thoughtcould be ever ‘tolerated by 
me in the place 6f mny*hdble wife. If I ‘eannot 
give you ‘the satte full youthful dffeetion ‘that 
she had from the hour of our bridal ‘to ‘her 


death—yés, I tan avd-will love and ‘honour you | 


as My admited and’cherished ‘wife, ‘if you “will, 
if ty can’ be happy with ‘te, dearest, noble 
gir ” 

She bent down her stately head so that he 
could only discern. the crimson tips of her well- 
shaped eats, and “perceive “the quiver ‘of ‘the 
slender fingers that "played idly*with’the fan 
she held in her hand. ete Was a ‘tacit con- 
fession in the very ‘silence, and the confusion of 
hér proud and had¢hty wien. 

“How can I? What will be said? “It will 
seem so—so treacherous—so fickle,” she said, in 
a low tone. 

“Then you ‘will. if itis possible? You-are 
willing; you would .be mine if you dare ?’’. he 
said, with more of the eagerness.of a young lover 
than\a-staid widower. 


‘Pat eyour disposal. 


“It is enough, Clara. I see not why you and 
Clara, I have watched him; I am certain he 
does not love you—nay, I have somiétimes 
thought that he repents his engagem@nt; that 
the»would rather ve left undisturbed to his 

ndriac fancies and ways. Leave it to me. 
‘Yamsure I can arrange it. If he isa Loraine, 
fire ‘must have pride even in that misshapen 
*body, and he will not wish to claim an unwil- 
ding*bride. Only tell me that I have-your per- 
‘mission ; that you are willing ; that youean love 
me; that you can ascept my withered ‘heart, 

Clara, itis no slight offering” that I lay 
I never thought.I could 
tolerate'*woman more; that I could ask woman 
‘to be'my wife after my idolised' and lost one. 
‘But you'have conqnered—ay, and in so brief a 
‘time, ‘that I can hardly realise it to mysélf. 
‘Speak, speak, and in the truthful accents that 
befitione like you. Yes, orno. I will torment 
you"no-'more.”  . 

“Yes” was prondunced clear and audible, 
though in gentle tones*and with downcast eyes. 
«Yes, I will.” , 

And Lord Deloraine clasped her hand in both 
his and pressed it fervently to his lips in an 


Start as if galvanised by anveleetric shock and 
snatch away her hand sudderjy “from that of 
the’enameéured ear). 
“Whatis it; what alarms ‘‘ Ohwrai?”’” he 
‘said, anxiously, regarding her’ 6d ‘face. 
«Hush, hush,'for heaven’s sake! I*did-not 
pknow—I never-thought that Hugh would be 


should have heard what'welwere saying it would 

be-ruin—death !” she went on, paspinivly. 
Porwire: .?” “asked the earl, witha 

touch’ “his*tone-and-look. 

“To him ; he loves me; at least, he says so. 
He must be inva fearfulvstateto have any 
notion of—of what has passed between us.” 

“The ‘earl soothed her gently. 

“Tt is ‘only a fancy on ‘your ‘part, dearest. 
The’ noise might teally ‘have proceeded from 
auyone inthe room, éven'an ‘animal. I' never 
heard anything’exactly like it. Surely it ‘was 
no human'being’ that could have cansed it.” 

Clara ‘did ‘not reply. ‘Hither'a guilty con 
science,’ or’a more correct’idea of the truth*kept 
her silent, and she only implored Lord‘ Deloraine 
to leave’ her in whispered, half-audible acéents, 
and ‘then stole herself from :the room’ with the 
speed of licht. 

The éarl‘also left the'saloon, but with’atmore 
deliberate step and nrien ‘than ‘the’ fugitive girl. 
He would’rather have ‘faced a cannon ball’'than 
confessed huniiliation stich as a ‘flixht, or'a 
scene with his’¢rippled ‘rival ‘would have en- 
tailed. "Was ‘he altogether ‘satisfied “with the 
future to Which'he pledged himself’? 

“Perhaps he ‘could hardly have‘answéred ‘the 
question. Olara'was handsonie, welt-born, évi- 
détitly sympdathising with him—in love with 
him—ay, and wofthy of a coronet. “What ifshe 
gave him an‘heir? Nothing could be more pro- 
bable. 

The dark, depressed hopelessness that had 
succeeded to the death of the countess was 
gradually yielding to the influence of time. He 
began to.take what might be called a more 
healthful view of the past,.to consider rather 
how it could be retrieved. 

Lady’ Deloraine ‘had Jeft him without‘an heir. 
She had-even deceived him as tothe presence of 
a child in “his household. -Had she lived, he 
would certainly never have dreamed of any 
other, so°completely was he devoted to her in 
heart and soul, but now that the woman he had 
so loved was gone, and the desolation and shock 
of the double bereavement -was over, there was 
a fruitful soil for an artful and unscrupuloas 
woman to work upon with some advantage. 

Clara Vere had done'so. She had voluntarily 





and ‘wilfully infused new ideas in his mind, ‘or 


“Need youask? Are you to be compared to } inspired them by her looks and ‘manners. At 


Hugh or anyone T’éver saw,” she said, softly. 


there; ‘he is ‘seldom “up-stthis.time. If he 


ardent earess. There was a strange, undefinable | 
noise in the adjoining room #hat-made Clara’ 





of honour and rectitude he could not but keep 
to the open proposal he had made. It was no 
| great penalty. The walls of Castle Lcraine 


I should be made wretched for a selfish invalid. | would once more resound with the songs of 


| bridal joy, and in time it might be of christen- 
ing gladness. 

He had but to face the impotent wrath of a 
disabled cripple, who would be pronounced by 
all to have dared his fate by his presumption, 
and.then all would be well, and years of happi- 
nessiand domestic joy before him. Such were 
the'¢ogitations of the widowed earl as he left 
ithe ‘house of his invalid cousin, and it might 
*welbsteel him against any po<sible annoyance 
‘thattmight arise from his poaching on another 
“tit@in’s “preserves—his robbing one afflicted ‘by 
the Almizhty of the sole consolation that couid 
@heer him in his desolate-separation from his 
féllows ‘in'rank and in méntal and-social, if not 
bodily claims. 

WButstill te dreamed not of the retribution 
that the ‘Almighty prepares for those who trans- 
gress thelaWs that He has laid down for His 
éreatures. 

* 7 * * 


‘Clira Veteiliad not been mistaken. The voice 
that ‘she “wad ‘heard ‘proceeded ‘ftom the lover 
reowtsin dagainst*whom’she had ‘beén plotting de- 
‘eption. “Hugh Loraine had felt unusually 
“strotg dnd ble to leave his ‘room on that ill- 
Mated morning, and the information that his 
‘cousin!’ wasalready a ‘visitor to-his house had in- 
ppired ‘hit with*evenigreater enercy to conquer 
‘thewseustomed Ianguorof his’recluse habits. 
Hewason ‘thevery “point of sending to in- 
Mform ‘his vdusin of "his ‘readiness to receive him 
when"thesoutid' of voices in the'room adjoining 
his own peculiar-sdloon'¢ame on his ear. Hugh 
‘was “aqgentieman by birth and standing, and 
‘mothing ‘would have induced him to resort to 
any mean or unworthy “action to possess him- 
self of what was not meant for his ear, but as 
it happened the door between his private saloon 
and the more public reception one was left ajar 
by an accident, and before he was at all aware 
words had’ come on his’brain that‘he would never 
have*believed could have been uttered without 
blistering the tongue of the speaker 

Words of dishonourable love, of contempt for 
the affliction that had been accepted rather as 
a claim on love and sympathy—haughty, save 
for the almost transparent and accepted obliga- 
tions'of honour and good faith, and confessions 
of open and avowed love in défiance of all such 
borids—came one after another on his bewildered, 
incredulous'ears. Tillat last the inspiring sound 
}of that unlawful caress roused him up to the 
very pitch of impatient irritation, and he in- 
voluntarily made the angry and yet incapable 
sound of ‘passionate’dnd outraged feelings that 
had so’startled ‘the lovers. 

True, he had rested on Clara’s strong character 
and her apparent love and care for him as an 
easis in the arid desert of his life that could 
scarcely have been expected from mortal woman. 
He had trusted’ to the genuineness and truth of 
her passion from the honour and the simplicity 
of his own nature, that scorned and. suspected 
no guile. 

Nowonder if he-had mistaken his own feelings 
when to him to whom woman’s love and thought 
of marriage had been asa fabled tale the affec- 
tion of one who. might well have commanded a 
far more attractive suitor was well nigh offered 
him without:his wooing beyond his hopes; but 
his heart was tonched, if not awakened'to the 
consciousness of what love could be, and now, 
by a merciful Providence, that.accidental,glimpse 
of Paradise saved him from despair. 

The brief spasm of natural, passionate bitter- 
mess/and mortification at length ypassed away, 
and vheibegan ‘to think instead of float, as it 
were, dn the wild billows of indignant disappoint- 
ment, rage, and-astonishment. It was :a-deep 
and not altogether ubpleasing reverie into which 
he sank afterthe ‘tempest had subsided. A 
bitter smile crossed his thoughtful ‘features, a 





| hidden gleam as of a dawning memory. 


“Tt is like a dream,’ he murmured, ‘‘a-dream 


any-rate, he was committed now, and asa man | of the past, and yetvit is real and tamyible,-cven 
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if misty. There were revelations and rumours 
and doubts and forebodings I can remember full 
wellin my early days; but then they were all 
hushed—hushed into oblivion. It was no great 
wonder. It all appeared to be rather a disgrace 
than a pride. Were it discovered it would be 
a stain on the escutcheon that had been so un- 
clouded—an injustice to those who had believed 
themselves to be without rival in their birth and 
standing. But now it was only fair and honour- 
able to find out the truth and do justice— 
yes, justice to all, whether good or evil. And it 
shall absolutely and positively be done if God 
gives me strength and power, even as He has 
done wealth and brain to unravel the truth.” 

And then Hugh Loraine closed his eyes as if 
in utter exhaustion, and when Clara ventured 
to steal into his room some half hour later his 
apparently calm slumber quieted all her present 
fears. Doubtless the noise she had heard had 
been the natural result of heavy and profound 
sleep. She did not know that an hour or two 
afterwards Hugh so far roused himself as to 
order writing materials, and established himself 
in the position which, supported by pillows, 
enabled him to write, albeit with no little suffer- 
ing to his distorted frame. 

No one but the confidential servant who had 
attended him from England was privy to the 
addresses of the letters that had been accom- 
plished so painfully ; but ere twenty-four hours 
had elapsed they were on their road to his 
native land, and the mail-bag that conveyed 
them perhaps scarcely contained any more 
fraught with importance to the destinies of 
some utterly ignorant of the hopes and fears 
which the various turns of Fortune’s wheel 
might bring them now that its machinery was 
put in motion by that resolute brain. He little 
knew in so doing he was in a measure avenging 
the wrongs of her who had twice saved his life, 
and who was earning her living as a “ trained 
nurse.” Yes, such was Leila Loraine’s new 
position, or, rather, she was placed among the 
assistants, and would soon be well fitted to take 
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(THEY MEET AGAIN. ] 


“« Heaven bless you, my poor girl!” had been 
Lady Temple’s farewell greeting to her when | 
she had quitted the palazzo, where her resi | 
dence had been so brief and so troubled. “It 
seems to me asif I were parting with a daughter, 
for you have exercised a spell over me since the 
very first moment that I saw your face. Ah! 
it has recalled to me at once sweet and bitter 
memories; but yet there is a sweetness in your 
features, a soft tenderness in your whole manner, 
that my own child, alas, lacks in my exacting 
heart. And yet I must part with you, poor girl. 
At least I can give you the means of being saved 
from actual difficulty in the future.” 

She would have placed a bank-note of no 
small value in Leila’s hand as she spoke, but the 
girl drew back with a proud flush. 

“No, Lady Tample, no,” she said, firmly. ‘I 
have been branded as an impostor and a thief, 
though there is scarcely the shadow of a charge 
against me, and I will never accept from you 
what might give a colour to such cruel libels. 
No; I can and I will work for my living, and, 
thank Heaven, I have now, by your advice and 
help, found an occupation that can surely not be 
taken from me. Among the sick and sorrowing 
I shall be as a sister, and it will be far more 
fitted for me than to be with the rich and happy 
and the nobly born.” 

It was a bitter commentary on the nature and 
the sympathies of the favoured children of for- 
tune; but if Lady Temple did accept it as such 
she made no answer save by the caress that she 
bestowed with tearful eyes on the suffering girl, 
and then the last adieu was spoken, and Leila 
departed to the scene of her new labours. 

It was indeed a change from anything she 
had yet experienced trom her earliest childhood. 
Madame de Cenci had been surrounded by re- 





finement and luxury, and Leila had shared 
the comforts of her home almost as a daughter. 
Even at Lady Temple’s her whole entourage | 
had been of the same character, and associated | 
as she was with Clarice, however humble her ' 
position, there had been as yet no such violent | 





her stand among that sisterhood 


contrast in the habits and the general tone of | 


those around her with those of Castle Loraine. 


But she was descending now in the social 


scale. The plainly furnished rooms, the homely 


| dress, and the severe habits of the sisterhood, 


were asa new world to one accustomed to all 
the luxuries wealth, rank and homage could 
bestow on the only child of Lord Deloraine. 
Happily she had but little time for indulgencies 
of these humiliating reflections. The duties 
were commenced in earnest, and without any 
unnecessary delay. 

** You will make an excellent surgical nurse, 
signorina,” said the elderly sister, who presided 
over the novices in the profession. ‘‘ You have 
a light hand, a firm touch, and it only needs a 
brave spirit to carry you through, It is a branch 
of nursing that is the most difficult, and the 
least liked by our young and gently nurtured 
sisters; but it is most important, and the best 
paid, which of course it ought to be,” continued 
the Italian, sententiously. 

“Tam willing,” said the girl, quickly, “ quite 
willing. It makes very little difference to me, 
and it may do good. ‘That is all that is left to 
me now.” 

* Poor child! poor child!’ said the kindly 
signora. “It is too soon for P has to say that. 

hy, you are only in your first girlhood yet. 
Sorrow has come to you early instead of late, 
that is all. The good God always sends it some 
time in life, and then the joy is all the sweeter.” 

She bent down and kissed the lovely girl as 
she spoke. There was something so winningly 
touching in that sweet, pensive face that the 
hardest. heart cculd scarcely have resisted the 
combined charms of early youth and beauty and 
suffering, which gave to her such rare fascina- 
tion, to her own sex as well as that one more 
usually captivated by her attractions. The 
same day Leila was duly installed as a surgical 
nurse, and the very urgency and. importance of 
her duties, and the intelligence and quickness 
they needed, were as a useful if unpleasing 
medicine to the weary sickness of her soul. 


(Tove Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ROB ROY’S ESCAPE. 


**I will accept no ransom, sir, for one known asa 
robber, upon whose head a price.is set. Take 
back my unswer to those who sent you.” 

Tue carbines of the troopers were pointed at 
the body of Frank Osbaldistone, who stood fear- 
lessly in front of them, but Dougal, fearful of 

.Some injury, crept away through some brush- 
wood, and would have made off had not a soldier 
discharged his gun at him. Fortunately for 
him the shot missed the mark, but it had the 
effect of causing the gillie to return to the place 
he had formerly occupied. 

“What is this?” asked Major Galbraith, as 
he saw Dougal seized by a militiaman. “On 
whom are you firing ?” 

“The fellow wanted to escape, major,” was 
the reply. 

“What right have we to make him a 
prisoner ?”’ 

“He wears the Macgregor tartan.” 

“Ah! is itso? Secure him. This may be 
an attempt at a rescue,” said Galbraith, whose 
eyes then fell upon Frank. “Is it you, Mr. 
Osbaldistone,” he added.: 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Frank. 

**You have been early literated by Captain 
Thornton, and I am glad that you have cleared 
yourself from all injurious suspicion.” 





S\ 


[4 STARTLING RECOGNITION. ] 


| T escaped from one captor only to fall into 


ROB ROY MACGREGOR; 


the hands of another.” 

* How mean you ?” 

** Captain Thornton, sir, and his guards have 
been cut to pieces by the Macgregors, and the 
captain himself, with a handful of men, is a 
prisoner in the hands of Rov Roy’s wife.” 

“That is bad news, indeed. Where is our 
friend the bailie ?” 

“ He is held as a hostage together with the 
captain, and I am sent to you as a messenger to 
say that if Rob Roy is not liberated in two 
hours they will be killed and sent to you as an 
evidence that Rob’s wife intends to take a fear- 
ful revenge on all who injure her husband.” 

“That is a threat,” said Galbraith, his brow 
darkening. 

Ewan of Brigglands, who had Rob Roy in his 
custody, had pressed to the front, and the con- 
versation which took place between the com- 
mander of the Militia and Frark was distinctly 
audible to both of them. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Rob Roy, “you may 
swear that Helen Macgregor will keep her 
word. Though the head of the clan is away, 
there are those who can fight his battle.” 

“Silence !’’ cried Galbraith. 

“TI will speak!” continued Rob; “and you 
canna stop my tongue from wagging unless you 
break my head with one of your sabres !” 

The major turned again to Frank, while In- 
vershalloch, who had beenin the rear, joined his 
commanding officer. 

“Mr. Osbaldistone,” he said, sternly and 
slowly, “you will convey my answer to Mrs. 
Macgregor, and say that I havea duty to per- 
form which nae feeling of sentiment nor any 
menace will mak me swerve from. The outlaw 
we have taken must go to Stirling, and in the 
morning he will be hanged !” 





He looked at Invershalloch to see if he con- | 
curred in the sentence. 

“Ay, ay!’ exclaimed the laird. “It’s a’ 
richt.. .What must be must be, and Rob’s been 
the terror o’ the country lang eneuch.” 

“Sma’ gude you hae done it,” said Rob. 





“I’m na one to steal frae my neighbours to 
levy black mail,’”’ replied Invershalloch. 

“* Because ye hae naether the courage nor the 
followers to do it.” 

“T’ll na bandy words wi’ a dying man,” In- 
vershalloch retorted. 

“I’m not dead yet, and it’s a far cry to 
Lochawe,” Rob said, laughing. 

“Take him to the rear; his insolence is be- 
yond all bounds,” cried Galbraith. 

**One word to Dougal,” said Rob. 

“ You can speak to your gillie if you choose,” 
answered Galbraith, “‘ but be brief.” 

Let me speak, if you please,” interposed 
Frank. 

** With pleasure.” 

“Will nothing induce you to liberate The 
Macgregor.” 

“ Naething at a’. It’s straight ugin orders.” 

“Think of the consequences.” 

“I hae thocht o’ a’ that. He’ll do mair harm 
livin’ than his wife and clansmen can do if he’s 
dead.” a 

“ Very well, since that is your decision,” said 
Frank, “I would like to ask you to send some- 
one else with your reply. I am young, and do 
not exactly want to court death in its most re- 
pulsive shape. Let Dougal convey your an- 
swer.” 

“ So be it,” replied Major Galbraith. “I see 
you are a young man of discrimination, and 
canna blame you for being so.” 

Rob Roy looked up. é 

“I could gie Mr. Osbaldistone a token which 
would make him sacred in the eyes of Helen 
Macgregor,” he said; “but Dougal can carry 
the message. He’ll light the torch which shall 
set the Hielands on fire.” 

“Hark at the fellow!’ said Invershalloch. 
«He would boast at the foot of the gallows!” 

Rob Roy began to talk to Dougal in Gaelic, 
and was evidently giving him some instructions 
of a private nature. When he had finished, 
and Dougal had by many nods and signs given 
him to understand that he comprehended what 


_ Was required of him, Frank spoke: 
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«« Will you have the goodness,” he exclaimed, 
“to pray your wi ife to treat with kindness my 
friend the bailie ?” 


«“T have siready done so,” a@phied Rob. “ Mr. 
Jarvie will be released inygs@erttime, but if't 
fall, as Major Galbraith @ie S@tdted, Captdin= 


Thorn ton will be the Amst wictimMof the. “Mac- 
gregor’s reprisals.” 

‘Then you may rélyapen. it fiat the govern- 
ment will have a terrible*revenge, Th ie 
sweep your familyamd your¢lan aWay r 
branch; but it is Wewark talkimy to avwan in 
your position. Falbin,men; take-the prisoners | 
to the rear and shoot him dead if ‘he ee 
to escape,” said Galbraith, 

A horse was provided for Frank, who ented 
to go on to Stirling with the Militia, and “the 
band put itsélfsin motion. were rapidly 
appreaching the river Forth, 
hinted, was fordable in ‘some4parts. It ‘was, 
necessary to cross ‘the river to” reach Stirliag, 
and’though the stream wasewollen by’ 
rains,‘ the oe Pee t-any fear. 
In a ‘eentre 

p,'for the water wasiawarly ten feet deep. 

been se -teadint a ‘situation with 

his k » and he : tithat*the oppor- 

tunity Ww ich “éffered ' at that time for 
éscapingwas’m 6st nen 

The country all rownd was*#ild “and ragged: 
the river*was dark, @eep and winding. ts 
depths, its shallowg*and shoals Were kmown to 
him. He was welbacquainted with itéslands, 
and he had played when® in 
glens and thick woods on-esehy 

“ Ewan o’ Brigclands,’” be wiispered, as 
reached the’middle of thestreani, “if you’ 
cared forme ; if you ever loved "your wite anid, 
bairns ; if-yeu value your ownilife, cut “titeréord 
that binds me !” 

“« T’ll do it, Macgregor,” ‘replied Hwan. “eb 
shanna be said that I bore you'to the odtlows,) 
Look out, man, and awa’ wi’ ye. Heaven's 
blessing on yé, lad.” 

As he spoke he cut the leather through which 
secured the Highland. chieftain to himself, and 
the latter slipped off the horse’s back into the 
river. It was rapidly growing dark, but there 
was yet plenty of light to erable the troopers 
to see what was going on, and they speedily 
discovered that Rob Roy had vanished. ~A’ loud 
ery was raised, which causéd Galbraith and In- 
vershalloch, who had gained the opposite bank, 
to. look sound. 

«A rescue ! a rescue !’’ cried the men. 

“Upon my conscience,” said Galbraith, “I 
believe The Macgregor has got clear away. !” 

“The “fellow is as artful as a’ fox,” réplied 
Invershalloch. “ But he could nothave done so 
unaided. Ewan is his: accomplice. I téll you 
that half these militiamen are in full sympathy 
with him.” 

Rising in his ‘stirrups “the ‘major ‘shouted 
loudly for attention. 

“A hundred’ pounds in the name of .the 
Government ’” he roaréd, * for Rob Roy dead or 
alive !” 

Stimulated by the offer of the rewart, the 
men began to rush about in all diteetions, some 
riding and running along the banks; the othéts 
swimming their horses ‘down strewm,..<nd -ail 
firing at any.dark object which. showed itself.in 
the water. 

The shouts, the desultory shots, like thoseref 
skitmishers, and the ltrry-skurry ‘of the men 
presented ‘a ‘scene ‘of ‘the wildest confusion. 
Some declared ‘that ‘Prank QOsbaldistone ‘had 
assisted the outlaw to eseape,:and seeing ‘that 
he was regarded with suspicion, he separited 
himself from the main body ‘and walked ‘his 
horse along the right bank in the direetion he 
thought ‘Rob would take if hewas ever fortunate 
enough to emerge from the wateralive. 

When’ Rob touched the water he! was as much 
in his native element as he was' when on his 
heather-clad moors. Diving’ like! an otter, he 
swam ander water, only'tising at distant in- 
tervals to get a‘fresh supply of breath and 
immediately disappearing again. ‘Shots flew 
about him, but he seemed to bear a charmed 
life, for the bullets refused to towch him, and at 


horses had ‘to 


last he reached an island in mid stream, on 
| which he landed, instantly diving into its wooded 
recesses. 

The sound of the trumpets recalling the 
‘@trarclers fell upon his ears, and he was sure: 
Mtlt the pursuit was over. Yet he did not think 
Litfpradent.to venture across ‘the river 
darkness‘had fully set in, when ‘he intended td: 
take bigwway to the clachan of ‘Aberfoil. We! 
mistiléave him croughing like the féx in his lair 
Pwhilewwe follow thefootsteps of Frank, who had 
@isomeunted from Mhiis ‘horse and turned “hity 
baid#iftyas the rosdewas ted difficult to be traversed 
Pon “horse back. 

*He struck: cower Be en country, deter- 
mining to ask for e first cottér’s hut 
‘he came.to. "Phe moon ‘had risen, a ‘myriad 
pga Semen in the heavens, and a sharp, 

'frosty-airisprang ‘up, as he walked lightly over 
ereriat turf of the moor. Asihe 
te'tose, and without knowing 

the ber og the stirring air of Bonnie 







‘Suddenly 
‘two strangérs‘on horseback, 
come close*tévhintwithout hi 
‘preocet pid"was he with his Setapeceare 
« Pardon,” said one-in ‘a commanding “votee,. 


iil éreot; 

pmotiontess onihis stud. “ ‘from 
if Som ies.” eopee amas 
“ey m replied Fewsks 
Phatis sto th vine’ 
pre pout eae so kite, 
el \ 
dedainsany obligation 8) 
sat ay - toa *atramger,”” exclaimed 

Fran 


“ Perhaps I am not so niuch a stranger as you 
imagine, Mr. Prancis Osbaldistone:” 

At this speech Frank started visibly. 

«“ You know'ime?” he’s 

“It would appear 80.” 

“ Who are you, in heaven’s'’namé'?” 

The stranger lifted his hat and ‘allowed a 
wealth of chestnut hair ‘to fall overthieshon Mets, 
at the same time —_—ea the face'df'a women, 
which he had partially hidden previdusly’ by ‘hits 
plaid. “The face’ was' that’ 6f Miss Vernou, who 
was admirably disguised in male‘attire. 

*« Do you know me now?” she asked, laughing. 

““Diethat is “Miss “Vernon,” ‘stamimered 
Frank. 

The ‘same, my dear cousin, ‘and’ dsustalvat 
‘your'service. ‘Donot' be surprised. “I'shoild 
think that'since you have’ been in'the:notth you 
‘would not be surprised‘at anything. "Now, let 
me ask you a question. Why are you wandering, 
over'a lonely moor when: you ought'to'be'sitting 
by a cosy fire ‘and writing’’sonmets’'to the’pale, 
inconstant midon ?” 

Frank explained ail'that had ‘hap ‘to’ him 
since he left Glasgow, ‘in whith ‘recital "Miss 
‘Vernon appeared much interested, and her com- 
‘panion’ drew ‘hearer, ‘as ifhe ‘ too watited to’"héar 
as “muth ‘as he’could. 

“So,” cried Diana, “the sdldiers*wére® beaten: 
badly. Captain Thortitor is a”prisoner,'and Rob 
Roy has escaped. Then I suppose thé passes 
‘are*open' atid we’ ¢an ‘proceed without’ molesta- 
tion.’ 

«That isso,’ replied Fratik. | Yet there must 
be some'risk if’ you are suspected persons, ‘as I 

imagine, at least, one with your treasonable, 
politieal opinions arte. For your com partion I 
cannot answer.” 

He looked’ jealously at the ‘stranger, whose 
‘martial, commanding appearance'was set Off by 
an aristocratic face, which indicated w man ‘who 
‘was accustomed to have men obey tim. 

“I can answer for myself, sir,” he ‘rejoined, 
heartily, “‘ when called upon to do so.” 

“ That is well,” exclaimed ‘Prank, “and I'am 
glad to hear it Still you might find my society 
agreeable on the way, and as lan going nowhere 
in particular I will gladly offer my services such 





“T regret, sir, that I am compelled to decline 
them,” said the stranger. 

Frank coloured up. 

« Te-was not to you but to Miss Vernon that I 
offered them,”’ he exclaimed. 

‘CAnd I decline them on her behalf as well as 

‘Own.’ 

“*I have yet to learn,” continued Frank, “ by 
what right you take upon yourself todoso. I 
am‘ her cousin and——” 

“The “is ander my protection and requires 
ho then Matetiaitaaree interrupted. . 

“I proposeite'relieve you of your charge.” 

* You are , sir. Come, Miss Vernon, 
let us pass on. Wtms time this interview was 
bro ht to-a close.” 

e moment,”*seaid Ditma, “I have to give 
sonethade? toeMr: which he will 
find of ‘the utmost iagportance’to him.” 





whittéh»she took from 

a )wStorishment. 
Epeontai Were so anxious 
to get from rye teld you that 


you would hear if \ you ¢ane to the 


‘elachan of Aberfoi ni boa Zonet out’ ‘a true 
prophet, has he no 





Vip ean I Chae? » exdteimed. » 
“/By-saying no ; ing wis. to goron 
avithou' 3 t, * rru on.’ 
‘0a Iinot wage? ' 
a, . i - rosa ; 2 SAahdibhe ‘die ia ‘a 7 
aria 5 ; , , hi Ais | wien 
y leceeant : Ae em oat d} = 
band -gpeudit ‘him, leaving with 
her Pp: nevi ‘the pictare rise, 
Arte “ef des Did 


“and anchanting: vision come ovely to 





ws") SCHAPTER Xx. 
THE OCCUPANT OF THE CAVE. 


Oh, what divinity doth hedge Apking | > 
HAK O6PEARS, 


How long Frank stood in his solitary position 
he did not know. Hiés‘mind was full of Diana 
Vernon. He thought she had C Benet looked more 
rayisiingly beautiful. /He was: técalled to {him- 
self by a hearty laugh, which caused him to look 
in the divectibn(oP the ‘river ‘Fotth’‘from which 
it proceeded. 

«Ha! ha !’sortedvarvoice;' onte a poet always 
a poet. I will wager hulf the money I possess, 
and. that‘isn’t ‘much, that You ‘were composing 
a sonnet to your ladylove.” 

« Ah, is it you, * 
recognising Rob Roy. 
escaped.” 

* That was naething to brag aboot,” answered 
Rob, carelessly. ~“ Once in “the water I was to 
hame, and the deil himself ‘could na*hae édtchit 
me. Whither “are you *bound’?” 

«I know not,” replied Frank. “To Glasgow, 
'E suppose, for T have just met’ Mies ‘Vernon, who 

“has given me the‘securitiesstoten by Rashlei¢h. 
'E tust’see ‘Owen and take everything ‘right, 
“pat I would givethe ‘world, if I’ had’ it, to-see 
‘Diana once more and urge my suit.” 

«You ‘say they’ passed by just now ?” asked 
"Rob, thoug ttutty. 

*“Scarcely half an hour ago., They were bound 
for the olachan.” 

“Say you'soP Then Leanformacgnde guess 
as to where they will rest the atight,” said Rob. 

“ Whois the tall nan with sucha dignified 
air who accompanies Miss Vernon ?’*’ anepuiréd 

oFrarik. 

“Nay, nay. You want to know téomitich?’ 
replied Frank. “I ean gétyou an ititerview with 
the fair Diana, but mast say naething regarding 

her travelling companion.’ 

This refusal to gratify his curiosity only 
flamed his desire to know aaa but Rob wou a 
reply to no queries, and insist n hing 
dan te the iat where Frank ‘and the allie had 
passed ‘the first night ‘he and the bailie had 


?” replied Frank, 
“T am glad you have 





as they are.” 


spent in the “Highlands. a brisk walk of an 
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hour brought them 'to’ the inn,“which ' Rob ‘Roy 
fearlessly entered. ‘He was'in his‘own' country 
now and didnot apprehentarrest. © 9 7) 

The woman ofthe house reetived ‘him! #ith 
the wildest exclamations of delight; for thenews 
of his‘capture had’ béen ‘spread’ far and’ wide. 

She despatched two of herchildren to the clachan 
to tell . the clansmen, ’and >especially ‘Helen 
Macgregor, that he was free, “and promised to 
sendin aigood ‘dimer directly. 

« There’s that ‘puir Glasgow bédy,'the ‘bailie, 
inside,” she said, “and though he: is‘no’ better 
than a Sassenach I hae’ promided him the bite 
and the sup, for he’s got thegowdtomay for it.” 

They ‘entered the room indibated >and saw the 
bailie sitting bythe fire. 

«Eh, man-dlive!” he cried, ooking! up, “is 
it your ain‘sel'?” 

“No other,” replied Rob. » “Iosee that my. 
people lost noitime in giving 'you*your liberty 
owhen Dougalarrived.” Pave 

* That’s true, cousin'Rob, an’ I'll een say that 
the Dougal creature hassome brains in his head, 
though na one would think so to‘léok at: him. 
Yl get:mie: back to Glasgow to-morrow, and‘eh ! 
ma conscience, that is Mr. Osbaléistone. I did 
na see’him at first.” 

They'shook hands:cordially.:"\ ove 0s” 

“* We'lwill go together, Mw Jarvie; for Ithave 
obtained possession of the securities we warited, 
iand in a few hourswe will put my father saffairs 
‘all right:in goodcommercial order.” 

Faith) ‘an’ that is*the best néws! of! a’, re- 
plied ithe bailie: »*? But: Md takewit! kindly of 
‘cousin Rob if he'd pay me niy thousand: punds. 
sscots that he ised isorbekoow Igo.” r 

» You shal 
Macgregor. I dinna ken how I could uselit in 
-a»better manner.” 

‘Heunfastened his sporran, or Highland purse, 
twhich was‘ full of bright new! French: gdld,"and) 
-he counted out the required ‘sum ‘into Mr. 
Jatvie’s hands. 

“ Theres your quittance,” ‘he continued. “It 
ame’ from’theiCourt of \Frande,iand was' tobe 
tased ' for Prinee Charlie; but it (was! gan’ toime 
sto do what I ‘like’ withjand I'll pay my debts 
for ance in away.” : 

The bailie experienced no compunction in 
accepting the money, ‘which'he stowed away in 
his capacious pockets. Soon afterwards the 
supper was brought in and they did justice to 
an ample meal, of which they stood much in! 
need. This was wathed ‘down by’tome excellent 
claret, after which Rob-and Frank rose to go, 
the latter assuring the bailie that he would joim 
‘Hint in’ the morning in time'to'go to’ Glasgow. 

‘He’ could hear‘nothing of his sé¢rvant, Andrew 
*Fairservice, who had taken the horses ard ‘yorie 
away, probably ‘tothe city, where’ he “vould sell 
the* and ‘appropriate ‘the proceeds in Tieu 
Gf wages. ‘Rob’ Roy coriducted' Frank by unfre- 
ore “paths ‘toa, spot “where ‘a ‘waterfall 
‘dashed down front a considerable height to the 
‘rocks below, 

‘Pushing aside some ‘alder ‘bushes, he disclosed 
‘to-view the entratice toa‘eave.' ‘As he ‘did’ so 
‘half-a-dozen men ‘sprang up armed with dirk’ 
‘atid “claymore, but on‘ him addressing ‘a few 
“words to’ them in Gaelic’ they allowdd him and 


k to pass. 

"You see,” he “obsetedd, “that ‘when ‘our 
Ttiends come’ td visit is “we “are’ ‘well protected 
‘from assault’ arid'suitprige. “Here there ‘are two 
caverns. In this itmér one is’Miss' Vernon. Clap 
(your ands three'times and sheewill appear. It 


ds agiven signal acre éd tpon between us. Iwill | 


eave’ you hére’ fortwo ‘hours, uring which I 
jem going’to the clathan’to meet my ‘wife. 
ithe expiration of that time’ Iowill retarn for-you. 
Doyou understand?” 

6 Perfeetly,” replied! Frank. 

"You must notmiention this eave to: anyone) 
in 'Glaegow, for'the fate of Scotland, ay of Eng- 
and, lies within its hidden revessés.” 

Frank promised to ‘be ‘prudent? and ‘careful, 
‘yutiat the same time’ he was ata loss’ ‘to under- 
stand the ‘meaning: of ‘those mysterious words. 
When Rob ‘Roy bad left) him, which he*almost 
instantly did, he advanced a few paces into" tite 
eavern and clapped his hands thtee:times ds he 
had been instructed to do, 


a lighted lamp made his ‘appearance. 
had expected to see Miss Vernon. He was in no 
wise dauftted, however, and awaited the coming 
of this man, whom he soon redo¢nised ‘as. tte 
person he had ‘seen with his ‘fair cousin a few 
hours ‘back on‘ the moor. 

Your’ business here, sir, is “unwarrantable,” 
said the person. “ How'you"got hére I cannot 
tell, but: P request your withdrawal at: once.” 

“Rob Roy brought me here,” replied \Frank, 





hae’the money néw,” said The |: 


At | 


and T-eame'here' with a purpose which'I am 
not ashamed’to avow.” ; 

“ The'Maegregvor should hive had mvtedis- 
cretion,” atiswered'the stranger. ‘‘ Yét ag ‘you 
‘are hete IT will hear your purpose.” 

**T wish’ to ’see’“Miss Vernon,” said Frank, 
whose mind was inflamed with’all the pangs Of 
jealousy. 

““It-cannot'be. Miss ‘Vernon ‘éxpressly de- 
sites to eease havin any intercourse with you.” 
* By heavens !'T will see her,’ cried Frank. 

« Will! and tome?’ exclaimed the stranger: 

* T'vepeat it. "Who are you?” 

The stranger'threw back his lone cloak, drow 
Shimself ‘wp ‘to “his full ‘hei¢ht, and displayiti¢ 
‘several foreign orders which adorned his breast, 
lodked'stérnly at Frank. 

_ “Tam the last of the House of Stuart,'sir,”’ 
thé sald." “(By loyal people’ dalled King James.” 

‘Frank’ fell baek in astonishment. He ‘was’ in 
‘the’ presence of the Pretender. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
OUTBREAK OF THE REBELLION. 


And now the hand of fate is on the curtain 
And gives.the scene to light. 
Otp Purkr. 


AnrnoveH he was-well aware that the clans 

were perfectly. ripe for.rebellion, and only await- 
ing the signal, to rise -and ;join the Catholic 
.gentlemen.in the north of England,/Frank ;did 
-not-imagine- that the Pretender was already on 
Scottish soil. 
Consequently, he' was extremely ‘surprised to 
‘find himself in the) presence of the exiled. prince, 
and fora‘ briefs space did not«know:how to act 
in the faee of such an unexpectedemergency, 
but rallying himself he drew himself. ap ‘as 
proudly-as Jamés “had: done, ‘though ‘he -relin- 
quished \the helt he had taken of his sword. 

«Although I-am ino adherent of your high- 
ness,” he: exelaitned, ‘and regret extremely the 
hazardous coutse your!friends have-advised you 
to pursue, your secret is safe\in my hands.” 

“I thank you, sir,” replied therprince, ‘withia 
slight cut] of thelip. If I did not think-so‘you 

-would: not ‘be: permitted to Jeave ‘this cavern 
alive.” 

“That remains to be seen. I have fought 
against: odds ‘ere now, and am’wéll able-to hold 
“my own;so longas'I have my good sword by-my 
wide.” 

* This is idle boasting,” said James; contempt- 
-nously. I hhave a'thousand Highlanders within 
call, but I: recognise in Mr. Osbaldistone a 
gentleman ‘whom I am sofry I cannot calla 
-followervand faithful subject. You:can’'go,-sir. 
No onerwill interrupt your departure.” 

James spoke*with: a ‘kingly, grace ‘which al- 
-ways distinguished the ‘members of the House 
of Stuart; and-so winning was his manner, that 
itehad gaimed ‘him many devoted adherents for 
@ lost cause. 

« You forget,” exclaimed Frank, “ for what 
reason I have come hither.” 

« Young man; I forget nothing, and have al- 
ready told you that Miss Vernon wishes to re- 
‘main in‘seelusion.” 

“This is incomprehensible to me,” exelaimed 
Frank. “By whatright do you assume authority 
over her?” 

“That I do so is merely: an-assumption on 
‘your part. If it will gratify youto know why 
she is here, I will tell you.” 

Frank ‘admitted ‘that the’: information would 





please him ‘greatly, and that if the information 





t 


|‘Bather Vaughan. 


‘heart and hand ‘shall be hers. 





Immediatély’a etirtain, which was drain over ‘was satisfactory “he ‘should require notaing 
“the entranee to the ‘se¢ond ‘eave,’ or inner further. 
chamber, was pulled aside, and a man bearitig | 


“The lady in question,” continued James, 


Frank }'« ig in: the inner cavern with my private confes- 


sor, Father Vaughan, who purposes taking hér 
toa ‘convent in. France as soon as these. unhappy 
troubles are over.” 

“Then she is not with your highness ?” 

“Certainly not, and mever was. Father 
Vaughan has been her travelling »¢ompanion. 
Her determination to embrace a religious life 
is so strong that no argument will induee her 
to alter it; though when J enter London as the 
King of :Britain, which I am assured I shall 
shortly do, I could wish her to.grace my court,” 

Frank could not help ‘smiling faintly at. the 
firm faith which the unfortunate prince had in 
his eause, ‘but he did! not comment upon it. 
His jealous seruples were removed, and though 
he stillisuffered:'the pangs of unrequited love, 
his mind was put more‘at. ease. 

« Will you allow. meito converse’ awhile with 
Father, Vaughan ?’?, he inquired. 

“Ifyou wish to +L,ean ‘see no, objection to 
granting, your request. I will call the holy 
man, and as-I presume you have nothing further 
to say to me, I will, with{ your kind.permission, 
wish you farewell.” 

«* Adieu ! unfortunate prince,” replied. Frank, 
whose heart was filied. with sympathy for the 


| troubles .and disappointments he. felt were in 


store for him. ‘“ Would I could wish you 
guecess.”” 

The Pretender bowed, and with a dignified 
step retired -Wehind the eurtain which divided 


the two caverns. . Five: minutes elapsed before 


|| the drapery was again raised, and.Frank paced 


the floor with the utmost impatience. At the 
expiration of that time a'grave-looking, elderly 
man, dressed in priestly garments, grey-headed, 
and with.a slight stoop in the, back, appeared. 

‘Lam informed that, you wish to see.me, my 
son,” he cried. Be pleased to briefly state your 
lobject.”’ 

* If you are Father Vaughan, as I imagine 
you-are,” answered Frank, ‘I.am. desirous of 
knowing ‘if .Miss' Vernon’s resolve -to enter a 
convent is unchangeable ?” 

“It is,” was theireply. 

“Is-she acting under your advice ?”” 

“<I have. for‘ years, been acquainted with her 
family, and wieneverin EnglandI: have enjoyed 
the privileze of being her confessor,” ‘said 
“She isan/orphan. Her 
uncle and cousin’ will:soon-be'in the field fight- 
ing for their king. She has no home;and—-—” 

“Pardon me,” ¢ried Frank, interrupting him, 
“Tam able and willing to give hera home. My 
Indeed, she-has 
my heart already. Oh, sir, if you: kave Diana’s 
welfare at heart, do mot/condemn her to the 


- solitary life of a cloister.” 


“< It is her wish as:muchas mine.” 

“Leti:me talk to her,” Hrank.exelaimed, pas- 
sionately. 

‘As ‘he’ uttered ‘these words the curtain was 
‘moved again, and Diana herself -stepped for- 
-ward. She looked sadand careworn; and’ there 
were traces of recent tears on her cheeks. 

“« Cousin Francis,” she said, wating him back 
as he ‘ran forward to greet her, “I have been 
‘an unwilling listener to your conversation with 
Pather Vaughan. Let me tell ‘you that I respect 
the advice of this good man, who has been more 
than a father tome. I informed you at Osbal- 
distone Hall that I was the bride of Heaven. 
Were it not for my determination to enter a 
convent, there igno man I could ampreciate as 
highly as Ido you.” 

The tears sprang to'Frank’s-eyes,/and he was 
deeply moved. 

“< Oh, consider well before you! take this fatal 
step,” -he:replied. 

“J have considered. No ‘one ‘but myself 
knows the struggle I have had to decide upon 
leaving this world, which once seemed so bright 


rand full of joy to me.” 


‘You could never have loved me.” 
Diana(looked pained at this:remark, and her 
pale face flushed for a moment. 
” “I thave never given you any reason to think 
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that I did, Cousin Frank,” she replied, “ but I 
admit now that I did and do love you.” 

« Thank you for that admission.” 

« But,” she added, as she raised her eyes, “I 
love Heaven more.” 

Frank fell on his knees before her, and 
frantically clutched the hem of her dress, which 
he raised to his lips. 

“ Diana,” he cried, “my own, my loved one, 
why are you so cold; why turn away when I 
draw near? Hear my vow, I will never love 
woman, never marry if I cannot have you.” 

“This is foolish.” 

“Tt may be; I cannot help it,” answered 
Frank. “ For heaven’s sake, do nothing hastily. 
Wait for the outcome of this foolish rebellion ; 
you may then want a friend.” 

Father Vaughan here interposed. 

** Never, as long as I live!” he said; “ which- 
ever way the battle goes, she can always rely 
upon me, upon the church, and,” raising his 
hand, “‘ upon her God.” 

« Amen !” ejaculated Diana. 

Frank released his hold upon her dress and 
continued kneeling in front of her. A tear fell 
from her eye upon his upturned face. The 
situation was painful in the extreme. Diana 
was struggling with her inclination and her re- 
ligious convictions. It was possible that the 
former would win. The Jesuit priest saw this, 
and well knowing the weakness of human 
nature, determined upon abruptly ending the 
interview. 

“Come, my daughter,” said he, taking her by 
the arm. 

Meekly she allowed herself to be taken away, 
and when the curtain fell behind them Frank 
Osbaldistone’s heart sank within him. Was 
this the last time that he would see this lovely 
girl? Had ~he vanished from his sight like a 
summer dream for ever? 

While Frank was yet upon his knees, looking 
love-sick and forlorn, a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

“Time’s up, man,” exclaimed the rough 
voice of Rob Roy. “ Whatare you doin’ here 
on your marrow-bones, as if you were saying 
your prayers to some graven image ?” 

Frank sprang to his feet in an instant. 

* I have seen her!”’. he said. 

“And muckle gude it did you, I imagine.” 

* She is lost to me for ever!” replied Frank, 
in whose veins the blood coursed madly. 

“Perhaps yes—perhaps no! You can never 
count on the heart of a woman,” exclaimed Rob 

toy. ‘Come, let us be gaddin’; your father is 
in Glasgow.” 

“How know you this? My father in Glas- 

‘ow |” 

“Yes. Owen has sent a special messenger 
to the clachan. Mr. Osbaldistone has returned 
from Holland, and like ane honourable man has 
come to Glasgow to settle his affairs. He wants 
you, and you alone can make him happy.” 

Frank struck his brow with his clenched fist. 

“T will not go!” he answered. 

«And why not, man? Ye hae the ball at 
your foot now, and can defeat Rashleigh, the 
villain. I hear that he has gane o’er to the 
enemy and made terms wi’ the Government.” 

“Tl do the same thing,” said Frank; “I 
will go over tothe enemy. I will foreswear my 
allegiance to King George and join the Stuart.” 

Rob Roy laid his hand roughly on his 
shoulder. 

« Are you mad, man ?” he demanded. 

“I cannot tell; perhaps I am. Love is a 
species of madness. I love Diana to distraction. 
She is here. I will not leave!’ 

Rob did not waste any more time in talking 
to him. He exerted his great strength and 
earried him bodily out of the cave. When they 
were outside he hurried him along over the 
moors. In ashort time Frank recovered from 
the temporary weakness which had overtaken 
him, and he grasped Tne Macgregor’s hand 
warnily. 

“Tam aman again now,” he said. “For a 
moment I was unnerved. Let us join Nicoll 
Jarvie and hasten to Glasgow. I will meet my 
father and do my duty.” 

“It’s hard wark to part a man frae the girl 





, he luves,” replied Rob; “but ye can hope. 


There’s one thing certain: she cares only for 
ou.” 

«IT know it, and yet they would put her in a 
convent.” 

*« Bide a wee, mon; there are better times in 
store for a’ o’ us.” 

Saying this The Macgregor increased his pace, 
and in a short time they reached the inn where 
the bailie was awaiting the coming of Frank. 

“ Gude-bye,” said he, 

“Are you going to leave me ?” asked Frank, 
in surprise. ° 

“Yes. We have business before us to-morrow. 
There’ll be hard knocks gi’en and tain’. Fau 
thee well; we may meet again. I dinna ken; 
it is a’ in the hands of one mightier than we.” 

Raising his bonnet with a politeness which 
would have graced a courtier, he hurried away 
and Frank hastened to the inn. The bailie was 
brewing some hot whisky toddy and singing a 
scrap of a song to himself as Frank entered. 
He greeted him warmly, and said that he had 
made arrangements to hire two ponies to con- 
vey them to Glasgow as soon as day broke. 

They retired early to rest, had the best 
breakfast the inn could afford when they awoke 
in the morning, and by noon were within the 
sound of the bells of St. Mungo, which had a 
peculiarly soothing effect upon the nerves of the 
bailie. 

“The Lord be praisit!” he exclaimed. “I 
hae seen Glasgow ance mair. I thocht that I'd 
lay my banes in that Hielan’ soil. If ever they 
catch me a mile awa’ frae the Saut Market 
again, ma conscience, I'll gie that Dougal crea- 
tute leave to cast me into the loch as they did 
the puir guager body Morris.” 

There is no doubt that the bailie was sincere 
in what he said. Congregated at Mr. Jarvie’s 
house they found Mr. Osbaldistone, who had 
posted from London, Owen, and Andrew Fair- 
service, who although he had left his young 
master, had determined to serve him in civilised 
parts if ever he should return from the High- 
lands, which he did not feel at all sure of. 

In fact he had an idea that Frank would be 
murdered, and he had been to an undertaker 
and borrowed a suit of black clothes to show 
everybody how much he thought of his em- 
ployer. Mr. Osbaldistone was delighted to see 
his son, but his anxiety as to the success of his 
journey was so great that he could scarcely 
speak. 

Seeing this, Frank relieved his suspense by 
placing in his hand the ket which Diana 
had given him, saying, “ Here, sir, is what I 
went in search of. It will relieve our mutual 
embarrassment, and if I was of no use in the 
counting-house I hope I have done some good 
to the firm out of it.” 

Hastily tearing open the envelope, Mr. Osbal- 
distone cast his eye over the contents and dis- 
played them to Owen, whose joy knew no bounds. 

«‘Heaven be praised,” said Mr. Owen, “ we 
are saved! To-morrow is the tenth day and we 
are saved. Master Francis has placed something 
at last to the per-contra account. Forgive him 
his waywardness, sir.” 

Mr. Osbaldistone threw his arms round his 
son’s neck, exclaiming, ‘‘ You are my own good 
son, and I freely forgive you. In future you 
shall live as you like in London, and if the 
drudgery of the desk is not to your taste, you 
shall write verses and be a poet.” 

The remainder of the day was devoted to busi- 
ness. MacVittie and Co. were paid all that was 
due tothem. In the evening the bailie gave a 
large dinner, and the guests gave themselves up 
to quiet enjoyment. Andrew Fairservice waited 
on the table with a dignity which became the 
occasion, and all was mirth and festivity. © In 
the morning the party assembled at breakfast, 
when Andrew rushed into the room looking wild 
and excited. ct 

“The deil’s in the man,’ exclaimed the 
bailie. ‘“ He must ba’ seen a spook, or a bogle 
to make him gang that gait.” 

“I hae seen naething more uncanny than a 
Hielander,” replied Andrew, “and he has 
brought the news that the Pretender is in arms. 


|The whole country has risen, and the rebels 





having taken Stirling Castle in the nicht, are 
marching on Glasgow and Edinbro’.” ~ 

“Can this be true ?”’ cried Mr. Osbaldistone. 

“I fear it is too true, sir,” replied Frank, 
“for I myself saw his Highness Prince James 
a short while back, and I am no stranger to the 
plans of the Jacobites.” 

**Ma conscience!” gasped the bailie. 

“The Lord be gude to us,” said Owen. 

“There is mair news,” continued Andrew. 
“They say Mr. Rashleigh has betrayed the 
prince, as they ca’ him, to the Government, and 
that General Carpenter is marching to meet 
the rebels, who are under the Earl of Marr 
in Scotland, and under the Earl of Derwent- 
water in the north of England.” 

* If that is so,” replied Mr. Osbaldistone, “ my 
unfortunate brother, Sir Hildebrand, and his 
misguided sons, will be sure to follow Derwent- 
water. Alas! troublous times have come upon 
the land. Mr. Jarvie, we will have to leave you 
at once and hasten to London. King George 
will want all the monied help the merchants 
can give him.” 

** My sword is at the service of my king,” ex- 
claimed Frank. 

Andrew drew a long face at this declaration. 

** Lord save us,” he groaned, “ mair fighting ! 
What a i young gallant I hae to 
serve. This time I shall lose him in earnest.” 

_— bailie — — have —— a 
as his guest for a period, but seeing t 
necessity for his de See he did all he could 
to assist him, F and Owen, in making an 
early start. That afternoon saw them on their 
way to London, in which city they arrived in 
due course after a journey not wholly devoid of 


rils. 

Mr. Osbaldistone joined a syndicate of mer- 
chants who freely supplied King George with 
money to put down the rebellion. Frank obtained 
thecommand of a troop of horse, and did good ser- 
vice in the north, until the forces of the Pre- 
tender were conqtiered and dispersed both in 
Scotland and England, and he was himself 
obliged to fly to France for refuge, a defeated 
and broken-hearted man. So ended the rising 
of seventeen hundred and thirteen. 


(To be Concluded in our Nezt.) 








AN ARCTIC STORY. 





In the spring of the year 1840,a whaling 
vessel sailed from the port of London upon a 
voyage to the Polar Seas. Nothing material is 
said to have occurred until their arrival in those 
solitary regions, when it became the duty of the 
crew to keep a perpetual lookout upon the 
horizon in search of fish. Whilst thus occupied 
it was fancied by one of the seamen that « ship 
was discernible, as far to the northward as the 
eye could reach. As the course of the whaler 
was towards the supposed vessel, a mast became 
gradually distinguishable amidst the mountain 
of ice, whieh appeared in that quarter to bound 
the sea. It was now summer, and the afternoon 
unusually calm, whilst the whaler, gradually 
neared the objects in view, the supposition being 
that it was a vessel engaged in operating upon 
tbe blubber ina bay which would open to. the 
view upon approaching nearer to the ice. _, 

Upon arriving at the spot, however, it became 
clear thaf the vessel was a wreck embedded in 
the ice, and could only be approached by a boat. 
This having been lowered, the captain and 
several of the seamen landed upon the ize and 
proceeded to the vessel, which proved to be a 
brig. The sails were furled, very little appeared 
upon the deck, and all the arrangements. were 
those of a vessel laid up for a long period of 
time. Descending to the cabin, the first object 
that was seen was a large Newfoundland dog 
coiled upon a mat and apparently asleep. 
Upon touching the animal it was found to be 
dead, and the body frozen to the hardness of a 
stone. 

Entering the cabin was next seen a youn 
lady seated at a table; her eyes wide open, a 
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gazing with a mild and stedfast expression upon 
the new comers to that solitary spot. She was 
dead, and in that apparently resigned and 
religious attitude had been frozen to death. 
Beside her was a young man, who, it appeared, 
was the brother of the lady, and commander of 
the brig. He, too, was dead, but sitting at the 
table, and before him lay a sheet of paper upon 
which was written the following words: “ Our 
cook has endeavoured since yesterday morning 
to light a fire, but in vain ; all is now over.” 

At the other side of the cabin stood the cook, 
with a flint and steel in his hand, frozen to a 
statue, in the vain endeavour to procure that 
fire which alone could save him and his com- 
panions from the cold arms of death. The 
superstitious terrors of the seamen now hurried 
the captain away from the wreck, the log book 
alone being brought away, and from this it 
appeared that the ill-fated vessel was a brig, 
which had belonged to the port of London, and 
had sailed for the Arctic region more than four- 
teen years before. 








THE FORCED MARRIAGE; 


—, = 
JEW AND GENTILE. 


—_-_.>—_ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


As Saunpers looked towards Ashurst, he 
thought of the tales which those blackened walls 
might tell if they could speak; of the wild scene 
they had witnessed the last time they stood in- 
tact. He had a confused recollection of a terri- 
ble battle waged between baleful spirits for the 
possession of an immortal soul. He remem- 
bered, as if it had been a hideous dream, a fiery 
flood which swept over the room, over the house, 
and which lighted up the winter aky. 

He remembered a wild flight in which demons 
seemed in mad pursuit. Then, when they were 
abeut to grasp the flying, pnantom-robed crea- 
ture, hideous laughter resounded on all sides; 
the ground seemed to recede ; a terrible black- 
ness overspread the face of nature, and Time 
seemed no more. 

Out of the chaos which ensued what had come 
forth? What, indeed, but aman apparently 
middle-aged, emaciated, with deep lines of 
suffering impressed upon cheek and brow, with 
the fire of youth faded, the lustrous eye dimmed, 
the limbs shackled with weakness, the hair 
plentifully sprinkled with silver threads, the 
man’s very identity lost in that of another, who, 
escaping from the institution in which he had 
been mercifully brought, had rejoined his asto- 
nished friends the same night, had fallen at their 
feet in exhaustion, and had there miserably 


died. 

In the bed which the dead man left, the living 
one lay for weeks, receiving the care destined 
for the other, called by his name, fed with the 
food to which the other was entitled, and awaken- 
oo pity due to another. 

he man who now sat in his lofty chamber 
looked towards ruined Ashurst, and a long men- 
tal struggle ensued. Overin yonder dismantled 
mansion there lived a being whom he had cruelly 
wronged. In a desperate moment he had ac- 
cepted the sacrifice of her happiness ; a helpless 
girl hud been bound to him by ties which to 
both were galling. But how had he requited 
her for this sacrifice? _ 

He had imprisoned her, abandoned her, 
humiliated her even before the lowest of his 
servants. Heshunned her presence, he bade her 
never cross his path, he ever averted his eyes 
from the features which he hated, and he hated 
her all the more bitterly because the sacrifice 
bey he had accepted from her proved use- 

ess. 

In that effort toward reform he had never be- 
stowed a thought on her; yet of one foul crime 
he was guiltless}! When he wedded the Jewess 


marriage vows, for there crossed his mind that 
night the remembrance of a time when, wending 
his way homeward from some midnight rout, 
there had suddenly arisen, as it were from out 
the ground which he trod, a tall female figure, 
which stared into his face with restless eye and 
upbraided him as being the murderer of her 
daughter. 

Yes,” the woman cried, “you have killed 
her! You have killed her!’ And when, filled 
with pity and remorse, he would have soothed 
her wild grief—when he would have followed 
her to her home to learn the full meaning of her 
wild words—she fled from him, still crying: 
«You have killed her! You have killed her !” 
Then he recalled the efforts he had made to 
seek the woman, all which efforts failed because 
ol her nomadic habits. He had firmly believed 
her wild, grief-stricken words were true, 80, 
when his own desperate fortunes forced him to 
the marriage altar, he approached it unconscious 
that he was committing one of the gravest 
crimes against the laws of the land. 

This he did not know until that same wild- 
visaged woman again confronted him in his own 
chamber many, many months later as suddenly 
as she hadrisen before him on the lonely 
country road. 

She reproached him with his crime; she 
showed him indisputable proofs of it; she drove 
him to frenzy by her threats, and therefore he 
had fled from the house he knew he had dis- 
honoured—attempted to fly from the life which 
was so full that he could endure it no longer. 

But that effort had failed—failed because of a 
vision which filled him with greater horror than 
his own unmasked life. He lived—he survived 
the shock which his own rash hand caused. He 
had returned to the world and to the companiou- 
ship of the living. Soon he would go forth from 
that sheltering roof. Should he take up the old 
thread of life? Should he go, like one risen from 
the dead, among his kindred and take the con- 
sequences of his crimes, or should he accept the 
new name, the new status which chance thrust 
upon him ?” 

By accepting the latter alternative he might 
easily escape all disastrous results. Illness had 
so transformed him that his own people would 
find difficulty in recognising him. He could go 
forth from that house and walk the length and 
breadth of Ashurst without being recognised ; 
this his mirror told him as he looked into it, 
himself finding it hard to trace in that. prema- 
turely aged man the lineaments of the youthful 
comely young person of three months ago. 

Besides, why should he emerge from the 
realms of the dead to bring more unhappiuess 
upon the woman whom he had already so deeply 
wronged ? 

Rumour said that she would soon wed his 
cousin. Why disturb an arrangement which 
might prove so harmonious ? 

Of his first wife—of that wild, haggard-eyed, 
wandering woman’s daughter—he now thought. 
What could he do for her if he emerged from 
his seclusion ? 

Notning—absolutely nothing—as he knew 
from hard experience, and his cheek burned with 
shame’s deepest dye as he thought of that first 
disgraceful marriage. 

Yet the next moment a smile of undisguised 
‘sarcasm passed over his face as he thought of 
the wild youth maddened by wine, maddened by 
the jibes and jeers of his worthless companions 
as, in a supreme moment of folly, he wedded the 
wild daughter of a wilder mother. 

What had there been in that first marriage to 
bind either of them? Nothing, save the vows 
which the drowsy priest bade them utter. He 
repented of his folly, Heaven knows, when the 
fumes of that night’s intoxication passed off, 
and he had done what a génerous nature had 
prompted him to do to atone for the deed. 
But to his horror he found he had to do with 


Thus time had passed in alternate fear and 
quietness until the elder woman’s wild assertions 
made him believe that her more wretched 
daughter was dead; yet months afterward she 
again sprang up before him with a convincing 
contradiction of her words. 

No! The man Saunders would remain the 
man Saunders still. He would not try the 
chances of fate again in Ashurst. Edward 
Aveling’s ashes were supposed to lie beneath the 
ruined mansion; his wealth was in other hands; 
one of the two women whom he had wronged 
would soon be the wife of his cousin; he would 
not appear upon such a scene to blanch the faces 
of his kindred and to bring upon the name of his 
father the irreparable disgrace which would 
follow. 

He would go forth a nameless, homeless man ; 
he would try and make for himself a better fu- 
ture than his past had been; he would utterly 
blot out his earlier years ; he would-—— 

A vision suddenly broke in upon his medita- 
tions, a vision which, but for these blasting 
memories, might be far sweeter than any he had 
ever imagined. 

It was that of a slender, graceful figure; a 
lovely face lighted by rare intelligence, by great 
lustrous eyes, in whose depths there sometimes 
shone a ray of sadness which seemed like an 
answering reflection from his own. The face 
was sweetly framed by the spotless cap of an 
hospital nurse, and her busy, helpful hands 
seemed stretched out to him with a fond gesture 
of love and encouragement. 

The man rose to his feet. He struck his fore- 
head with his clenched hand, for the thoughts 
which chased that entrancing vision away were 
too harrowing to be endured. 

“Oh!” he murmured. “As righteousness 
tendeth to life, so he that pursueth evil pursueth 
it to his own death!” 


The next day there might have been seen 
approaching Theobald’s Hospital two persons, 
one of whom was not altogether a stranger to 
the inmates of the institution; for those who 
had once seen Mark Upton could not readily 
forget him. 

he person accompanying him, a grave man 
of middle age, was a stranger, evidently a pro- 
fessional man ; and the two arriving at the door 
of the hospital, demanded to know if a nurse 
called “ Sister Felicia” were within, and if she 
could be seen for a few moments. ; 

An affirmative answer being given, the two 
visitors were ushered into the reception-room, 
where a few moments later they were joined by 
the so-called “ Sister Felicia.” 

A sardonic smile passed over Upton’s face as 
he beheld the young Jewess in her hospital garb. 
In his own base soul he could not dissociate such 
a costume from the idea of menial service, and 
thinking upon the galling offices to which this 
young woman might be subjected his revenge 
was in a measure gratified thereby. 

Sister Felicia drew herself up with rather 
more dignity and reserve than was habitual with 
her when she met Upton’s eye; for in his face 
she read the unworthy thoughts which occupied 
him. 

“Madame,” he said, assuming a deferential 
air, which Rachael knew from past experience 
was only the prelude to some new act of 
hostility, “I have committed an error, I fear, 
in coming to a public institution to claim even 
a moment of the valuable time of one of its 
servitors.” ' 

« Not at all, sir,” Rachael replied. ‘‘ Weare 
not bound by any close restrictions. Indeed, I 
have known of private houses where less liberty 
has been allowed than here.” 

Upton bit his lip, yet instantly replied : 





people who thwarted his good intentions and 
whose demands exceeded his ability. 

For months he would lose sight of the mise- | 
rable mother and daughter; then they would | 
suddenly appear, and being quieted by generous 
allowances, would again depart only to re- 


“Ah, madame, your words really cut me to 
the heart ; for when I think of the cireumstances 
to which you allude I am more than ever 
reminded of the great injustice which has been 
done you.” ~ 

Rachael waved her hand. 








he honestly believed himself free to utter those 





appear when he least expected tnem. 





«Let that pass,” shesaid. ‘ What has been, 
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has been., At present; accustor myself to, think 
of the present alone.” 

“ Would that we all might be.equally philoso- 
phical,’’ Upton returned; ‘ but, alas,! it is quite 
impossible. There are duties resting upon some 
of us which we cannot get,,rid of; no; not even 
if we were to, fly to a charitable institution and 
seek to forget everything else in that beautiful 
devotion to the wants of others which is called 
benevolence.” - 

“You are pleased to be sarcastic, Mr. 
Upton.” 

“Not at all, miss; not at all,” he responded, 
emphasising the new appellation. with marked 
force. “All my remarks this,morning tend, to 
the main object of my visit.” 

«Then pray let it be announced without 
delay,” Rachael replied. 

“T obey you,” Upton answered, with melo- 
dramatic intonation: “ You may possibly remem- 
ber that some days ago I'’met-you on the hig¢h- 
way not far from here, and ‘taat then we had a 
short conversation,’ 

“I remember,” the young lady. replied, as 
Upton waited a moment for an answer, 


«You may also recollect that I then spoke of’ 


certain revelations which would soon be»made 
affecting yourself to an intimate degree.” 

“I gave little, heed to. the conversation, Mr. 
Upton. What you say, concerning, it,, is;un- 
doubtedly correct ; yet I: see no reason: why. it 
should be recapitulated .now.. Ag l/have ofter 
told you, I have no interest in, aught, which 
concerns matters at Ashurst, so.why should. 
you put yourself to, further tzouble .about, 
we?” 

“This. gentleman. will explain .the reason,” 
Upton replied, now. speaking, im, adry,, harsh 
tone, not at all assumed, 

Thus referred to, the grave, middle-aged 
person, who had not as yet been presented to the 
young lady, but who during’the foregoing con- 
versation had been regarding her with curious 
glances, said : 

“Tt is my painful duty to inform you, ma’am, 
that you haye,,been;the vietim of a most;un- 
happy plot.” 

“Such. information is needless, sir, From 


the first I have been too painfully aware of the | 


facet,” the young, nurse replied, alternately 
flushing and paling, for she could never; school 
herself to think of certain phases.of her life with 
composure. 

«You have been accustomed to. think yourself 
the, wife of Edward Aveling, of Ashursb, have 
you not?” the grave-looking man, went on,, dis- 
regarding Rachael’s last words. 

“Iwas the unfortunate wife of. the equally 
unfortunate Edward Aveling,” she. steadily 
replied. 

“Ah! responded, the, other quickly. 
«“ There lies your error, You were not.in reality 
his wife.” 

Rachael, who knew not whither this startling 
declaration tended, drew a quick. breath. of 
apprehension. Reluctant as she had been. to 
marry, she had net questioned. the, validity. of 
the rite; but what revelation, true or false, was 
now in store for her ? 

“T am a lawyer, ma’am-—a, person, whose 
business it is to ferret out intricate cases which 
affect the happiness or the welfare of my.clients. 
Mr. Upton, our worthy friend here, and the 
happy possessor of Ashurst, is one.of my clients, 
and in his interests I haye diseovered that at the 
time of Edward Ayeling’s marriage with you he 
already had a wife liying to whom he. was 
legally bound.” 

A scarlet flush passed over Rachael’s face and 
for several moments she did not speak. At-last 
she said ; 

“Tf what you tell me is true, sir, I have, in- 
deed, been treated with greater indignity than 
I thought.” 

“ Let.us. do your husband—pardon, let us do 
Mr. Aveling the justice to suppose that he did 
not know that his first wife was living when he 
contracted the second marriage,” the lawyer 
resumed; but he was interrupted by Upton, who 
impatiently exclaimed : 


knew very well;what he, was, doing, else why did 
he afterwards.take the course-he did ?’’ 

* At, least; sir, let. us speak as kindly. of, the 
dead as possible,” returned.the,other, “ If only 
for the sake of policy let.us do so.”’ 

“Til allow nothing of, the, sort!’ again, 
retorted Upton, with shocking animosity: “I, 
knew Edward Aveling to the heart’s core, sndt 
know:that whatever villanies he was guilty of 
were-deliberately planned and carried aut. Ive 
had trouble enough in ferreting this. thing out, 
and, I wen’t be robbed of any benefit. it may he; 
to,me, . No! not;even.by,.so much as, pretending, 
that/the dead man; was.ignorant of what he was, 
doing !”” 

Before Mark. Uptom broke out, inthis yenge- 
ful tirade there had. been. kindled inthe poor, 
young Jewess’s breast a;wild resentmentagainst 
the man,;who, if the..lawyer’s words. were true, 
had,so shamelessly. betrayed her; but Upton's 
merciless. words. aroused a more Christian feel+. 
ing,in, her, breast and when she. next spoke she, 
merely said : 

«Let God judge the dead!” 

These few. words seemed to add fuel to Upton’s 
strange, mood. 

«Ah, itis very,. well, and very easy, perhaps,, 
for you to be so reconciled to Aveling’s, villany, 
but when you.come.to know what results it will 


resigned; I, certainly have. no. great reason to 
rail,at him, if you.do not, for let, me,telk youthat 
some.of your fine plans will fall to the;ground, 
The efforts you have lately been making ‘to rein>. 
state. yourself in, Ashurst: will. not succeed. 
I know of your)clandestine efforts, I know—-—” 

“ Mr. Upton,” cried Rachael, really distressed, 
by: these. false accusations,. “Do mot let, your; 
own fearsmislead you thus! I have never made 
any.effort, to eyrwers you. I have. told, you. 
repeatedly that I would. never question. your, 
claims.” 

«“ What I, possess, ma’am,” retorted, Upton, 
savagely, “ I.choose to possess by: indisputable. 








“T will grant him no such excuse, Hargraves, 
no such excuse! I’d be willing to swear that. he 


righti:and not by the easily revoked whim of a 
woman. Therefore I have spared no pains in 
sifting the, tenth respecting — this. alleged 
marriage of yours, ‘This gentleman has some 
very conyincing “papers: which hé-has brougat 
for your,inspection. They will show you. that. 
your: marriage, was, totally illegal+even 
criminal; they will also show-——~”’ 

*<Sir,” imterrupted Rachael, * this interview-is 
a most'painful oneto me. I would beg that it 
might be closed at onee, did I not feel ‘that my 
future may greatly depend upon the informa- 
tion which I may-never again have the same 
opportunity of securing. So will you'as kindly 
and as briefly as possible acquaint me with what 
it is essential I should know? Is it really true 
that my marriage was illegal?’ It) was a most 
unhappy one, I'am too weil aware, but to learn 
that it is one whieh could never be acknow- 
ledged is in truth an overwhelming surprise.” 

She spoke calmly, though her face was ashy 
pale, and though her lips trembled with a ner- 
vousness which she could not control: Was she 
glad or sorry, that she should thus be released 
from any lingering duty to her hateful marriage 
bond ? 

She was not sorry, and yet there burned 
within her breast a resentment against the man 
who had put this great indignity upon her; it 
was adding a terrible insnlt to the irreparable 
injury he had done which it needed all‘ her 
powers to keep within bounds. The lawyer 
spread a number of papers upon the tahle and 
beckoned her to draw near to examine them. 

“This, certificate is a proof.of your so-called 
husband’s first marriage,” he said, offering her 
a,document. to inspect. “I have seen the 
clergyman and the witnesses therein named and 
they swear. to the authenticity of the paper. 
The second certificate you will recognise as the 
one which was signed by your friends. at, the 
time of your.own supposed marriage; observe 
the date of that document and then note the 
date of this. burial permit and also of this 
medical certificate. - You will see that. a certain 
woman named Zaidee Picheron was married to 


bear towards yourself you, may not be, so}; 





Edward Aveling, April 9th, 1874, and. died July 


1st, 1876, just.thyee; daysafter, Edward Asaling 
marrieda certain Rachael Levy. .These.facte,, 

think, are the key co, Mr. Aveling’s strange con: 
duct prior to his death. He wasthreatened with 
exposure. and prosecution, and to ayert;such a 
Ma he, made. the, attempt. upon. his, owe 

e.” 

Sister, Felicia. mechanically: took, the pagers 
into, her own, hands,and examined, them, Un, 
accustomed as she was to such. matbers she saw 
that these documents were no, forgeries; ; they, 
were. entirely authentic; shehad re been 
duped,as well as, sacrificed and abandoned, | 

« Did my.uncle know of this at the time of, my. 
mock marriage ?”’ she, hoarsely articulated; 


“Tt is reasonable to,s @. that he did not,” 
returned the lawyer, “ We. will. at, leash give 
him the beneft.of the dont.” 


A. silence.of some momentsfollowed this ques- 
tion, and, reply. Rachael, sat.downcast, and. 
almost, stunned, not that in; reality it affected, 
her life, either, one. way or:the,other—for an, uny 
loved, unloving wife might well rejoice. to, be, 
freed from her bonds—but the girl’s trust in 
human nature-had-reesived suclra blow that she 
doubted if it would ever rally. A full tide of 
bitter | thohbghts—4o/\ bitter,| indeed, . that jhe 
cbuld scarcely stem it—threatened to overwHelm 
her. 

She arose quickly, for at that moment she 
caught the -tryamphant, glapce of; Upton’s eye, 
and interpreted the vengeful thoughts which 
heharboured. Shesawthat this visit was planned 
by him more as an act of mean retaliation than 
as one of justice. 

“I thank you for the trouble you have taken 
in,explaining this;matter to me,” she said; turn- 
ing, to Hargraves,.the lawyer, with steady voice; 
and eye; though none but herself, knew what.an: 
effort this steadiness cost her. ‘‘ Had I,known of; 
it befora,, I.,shonld. have ; been . spared much; 
misery, for my life at Asnurst. was so, haragsing: 
that, but for the. companionship; of.a, dog. I, 
should haye found,it ;unendurable,”: \ 

Hargrayes,, glanced, at., Upton ‘in some; 
astonishment, and the.latter, smarting under 
the, words just uttered, bit his lip, with,vexation. 
He, therefore, replied with, saxcastio intona- 
tion: 

** Miss Levy would, haye.found Ashurst a far) 
more, agreeable place had. she, chosen to, avail: 
herself of the.resourees, which were,allowed and: 
urged upon her.” 

“ Ad. these. resourees: were far » from con- 
genial. I. chose. te decline them,” she coldly: 
replied. 

Her two visitors arose, but Mt. Hargraves, 
before leaving, whispered something in Upton’s 
ear, which thé latter at’ first’ opposed, but ‘to 
which he afterwards gave a reluctant assent. 

“Madame,” ‘said’ the lawyer, ‘turning ‘ to 
Rachael once more, “it is ‘but just. that you 
should receive some compensation for the injury 
you have ‘sustained by the late Mr. tog Se 
unprincipled “behaviour: If‘you will name the 
sum at which you estimate your damages, TI 
have no doubt but that Mr. Upton will 
gladly——” 

** Sir !” cried the young nurse, stepping hack, 
her eyes flashing angrily, “ it seems to. me that 
you are all.pursuing a systematic course. of 
insult! There are souls,so steeped in the lust 
for gold,” she added bitterly, “that their every. 
thought and action is imbued with it, and they 
attribute to others the same.sordid instincts 
that govern themselves. I tell you, sirs, were 
the whole wealth of Ashurst laid at my feet I 
would scorn to touch it! Damages, indeed! 
There are injuries so deep, and. bitter that all, 
the wealth of the. Indies. would nof assuage 
them; for what can compensate a. broken life, a, 
betrayed trust, a blighted. past anda darkened 
future? Go’! Leave me at once, or I shall be. 
tempted to utter words which I might wish un- 
said !” 

She;turned from them as she spoke, but ere 
she reached the door the superintendent and the; 
resident physician entered the room; They both 
started when they beheld. Upton, for they. were. 
unaware, that, visitors were inthe room. They; 


looked inquiringly. at Sister Felicia’s pale faces 
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and suspeeting that. theirentra.nce migkt haye 
been an intrusion, were about departing with an, 
apology, when Upton detained them.., 

« Gentlemen,” he said, assyming that winning 
manner,with which he always a¢companied’ his 
dastardly, words, ‘our etrand ‘here this morning: 
was principally with this youn lady, but T'think 
my duty to. speak a few words with you also. 
You may not be aware that this young woman, 
this Sister Félicia I'think you call her, is resid: 
ing under your protection in an assumed’ cha- 
racter. She. claims to be the. widow of @ reeently 
deceased gentleman-whose estate is not far: dis- 
tant, but. in reality, she was. never -lega)ty' his: 
wife, although she- remained’ wunder‘his roof *for 
more. thanagear: I'would-not-have mentioned’ 
this to you, gentlemen; but consider it my duty: 
to unmask. crime- and’ deceit ‘whenever I- en-' 
counter it!” 

And without waiting for a-reply, without:even 
stopping. to note: the, effect ‘of! hisiwordsa, Mark 
Upton, with head ereet, and’ the bearivg ofa, 
mat who has» gainedia, vietory; strode:from the: 
room, followed: by his companion. Rachael looked: 
wildly into the grave facesiiof her: superiors.) It; 
seemed,as.if.the gropnd;beneath her feet, was 
failing her. Upton’s.bold words seemed to, have, 
opened a.blaek. gulf,of the .existence,of ;which 
she had never, dreamed. ’ 

“Oh,” she cried, burying her faee in. her 
hands, “ I did not thjnk it so terrible as this ! T 
thought the past would only be a’ bitter memory 
which would haunt me with: its dreariness, but 
which would@'not shame my future’? 

She sank into.a chair and burst’ into a pas- 
sionate fit of’ weeping. “The two~ gentlemen’ 
looked at each other: altmost aghast. Thesame 
thought was in: the’ mind‘of each, and‘ each 
blamed hiinself* that} trasting- entirely -to- ap- 
pearaneésy ind beguiled by.irreproaqhable be- 
haviour, they had brought :upen ‘their: conrectly 
managed ‘institution g.reproach which. might 
never be silenced. 

Who would havethought that the sweet-faced, 
mild-voiced, inneeent-mannered’ Sister: Melicia 
was one.of the world’s outcasts-+a slave’ whom: 
death had-robbed ‘of her master? Wasit not.» 
most unhappy commentary upemyirtme:that one 
so steeped’ in sim-could assume so angelic’ a 
guise, could take her place among the suffering 
and perform her dutiesvin» soinreproachable a 
manner ? 

Bitterly the two officials reproached them- 
selves fon having,sq unbkesitatingly admitted to 
their, serviee,, this, unknown, 
stranger ;, yet); after, the, first,.few. moments of 


surprise, better impulses gained: the ascendancy, } 
and pity prompted the physician,to, bend . over, | 


the wocping igivl.gnd,to;whisper.in. herear,: | 

“ Sister Felicia, we do not judge you. If sin 
has been repented of, dur own duty is made 
plain; therefore. you shall remain with us as 
though what bas transpired this morning never 
came to our, knowledge.” 

To the surprise of both gentlemen Sister Fe- 
licia sprang. fo her feet, and putting both hands 
to her head as if‘to quell its wild throbbing, 
cried : 

“ What,, sirs? Do. you believe. the terrible 
words which Mark Upon just uttered? Do you 
think I am. the miserable creature, he accused 
me of being ?”’ 

She ran to the door. 

“He shall come back! 
words! He shall explaimthen:4!' I will mot-rest 
vader this honrible impntation.! I, haye.suffered 
enough without, enduring, this!’ 


The doctor, laid a, detaining, hand upon the | 


arm,of the exgited young;nuzsge, 


“ Upton. bas gone,” he,said,, gently... “He is | 


out of hearing, out, of; sight,. Calm yourself, 
Sister Felicia, Tell, us: what, your trials, have 
been; we, will believe you; we will help, you. 
You may,,certainly. trust us..”’ 

tee distressed, girl. again. fell back. in. her, 
chair, 

. “ Oh,’ she, cried,“ you. must indeed , believe, 
me, for I,am.of,all creatures the most miserable! 
Mark Upton.bas.accused me of being what Iam 
~ I traly,believed I was Edward Aveling’s 
Ww ” “ 


unaceredited | 


He shall recall’ his 


« Eflward Aveling’s wife!’ ejaculated her | 
hearers, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” the girl replied, speaking rapidly and | 
eagerly. “More than a year ago my uncle | 
forced me to marry Edward Aveling, whom I had | 
then never seen. He was in difficulties, and could 
not extricate himself from them except by my un- | 
icle’s help, who would not advance money with- 
jout security, and, alas! the security he wanted 
was to provide me with a rich,husband, So, in 
ispite of my entreaties, I was married to him. 1; 


was ill-received by my hugband. He scarcely: 
jlooked at me, and addreggedimeewithysuch harsh-. 
mess that my heart ,pwas,almogt. broken. My 
uncle abandoned meg» I wag plaged in.rooms re- 
mote from the rest. ofthe household and: com, 
manded to never Croam. fe path. , D7 


for I was scarcely mopethan a childs I hadi ng, 
friends. 
saw my husband: bubs twice, I, disliked, 


feared him. I liediim daily Hepes, that. 

uncle, stern as hig daways beem, would come 
and take me away: perseguted mg: 
I had no companion faithful deg I 


brought with medigre, and exembhat dumb friend 
Upton tried toil; At»lastimpyhusbamd died ; 
\you know thevtenpible cirramatamees; and/then 
the present of. meso, unkind 
that I couldyne)longer. rem@im there, I came 
here, you reces me ki » and hoped I) was 
\henceforth, to» lead .a, u life. Indeed, sirs, 
mane paris hoped I mans sg 
pass Ve 5) ea) 4. never 
forced to-leave, . os » that: the: time come 
‘come when, I might-look upen:my past.life as. 
upon @ terrible dream; but*to-day: Me, Upton 
brought a, lawyer here who showed, me. papers 
proving I had: never, been legally a: wife, for it 
seems Mr. Aveling had another when he married 
me. I was sagrifiged, I was) betrayed; I was. 
duped, and/now I am treddemunder:foot as 
though I werereally andj fio n cheige,the vile 
being whi¢k/d never, mates 

The poer-young thing spoke vehemently, and 
with such.unmistakable truth; tha® the:superin- | 
tendent, without hesitation, took herihand in his 


and saidy aa td solicitudes 
“« My poor ¢ TD believe éverprword of your 
jsad story. Do not be cast down’ by Upton’s 


| words. Such villany as his will recoil upon his 
; own head. I shall go to him myself, and you 
may rest assured that what I have to say to him 
will quiet his slanders for ever. -You shall re- 
main here as long as you wish. I ask your par; 
don for having seemed for a moment two credit 
Upton’s, base story. You are still‘ Sister Fer 
licia,’ our most active and faithful nurse, waose 
| care and whose hopeful words brigitten the faces 
and cheer the hearts of our patients. Trust, in 
the Lord, my dear, and‘all will come right.” 

The kind speaker saw that,the gir] ‘was ,com- 
forted by his words. Her tears still flowed,.but 
they were tears.of gratitude rather than, of 
misery and despair. 

**Go now, my child,” said the physician.. “ Go 
to your own room for. the rest you stand so much 
in need of. Try and forget the events.of this 
morning, for I tell you again we will stand your 
friends.” 

(To oe. Continued.) 
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PUBLIC’ AMUSEMENTS. 





THE; DRAMA. 


HER, MAJESTY’S THEATRE., 


Ms. Cart Rosa’s opera’ season at’ Hér 
Majesty’s Theatre commeneed with great spirit. 
auld important works-have been given, to wit, 
| English versions of‘ Mionon” and “ Rienzi.” 
In the latter; Herr: Schott, the tenory earned 
greatiapplause by his manly impersonation of 
the title role, though (his method being per- 
fectly German) he often; offends against taste 


was thus made a prisemer; builendured it alls, fee 
I knew netemhither toturm. I newer} 


and, as a consequence, sings sometimes a little 
out of tune ; he will, however, doubtless moderate 
his zeal, and, if he be wise, will take a hint 
from the Italian singers he will soon hear in 
London. : 

In “ Mignon,” Miss Gaylord was most suc- 
cessful, her singing is tuneful, sweet, and cul- 
tivated, and although she does not attempt the 
great vocal flights of the exponents of the part 
in Italian who have appeared at Her Majesty’s 
and-elsewhere, she nevertheless has excellencies 


‘went to Ashurst, where I wagynot welcome. I} ofsher‘own, in which she may be said to be with- 


out a-rival, notably in her happy histrionic in- 

terpretation of the part. She has evidently 

made itastudy. A little moreof this dramatic 

art in the case of Mr. Maag, would be very 

acceptable. Mr. G. H. Betjemann was a capital 

Giarno, and the chorus and orchestta,were per- 
tions, 


“The Taming of the Shrew,” ag,opera by 
Hérmann Goetz, was well rendered by every- 
body, and refiectsmuchhonour upomMip, Rosa’s 
Hapagemen’ Miss Miunie Hankiaysuecess as 

ine fully cam@eup:to the, expectations of 
those who knew thas: she. orignally, “created ’’ 
the part, andcenjoyed in it tie, fall confidence 
of the composer. Her. i of the cha- 
racter commended itself ‘net: less: by propriety 
than truth, securing, on the-on@hand, sympathy 
for a woman who is not, bad: at heart, but only 
“out of trim,” and on/the-other showing her as 
sufficiently a shrew,te make the taming process 
interesting, 

Miss. Hauk -displayed: throughout a, perfect 
acquaintance with the,.musie¢e Her more,im- 
gage were libera}ly applauded, andi the 

t, “Tl giveanyself to no\ones’ was engered, 
while the clever young, lady’a:entire perform- 
ance commanded the admitatiomse justly its 
due. Of eqnal rank with Miss, Hamk’s Carmen 
is, ‘secidedl: , her Katherine. Migs; Burns, as 
Bianea, did for the part all that, great personal 
advantages and no mean artistic skill could 
accomplish; Mr, Leslie Crotty, as Hortensio, 
and. Mr, Packar: as, Lucentio, were éxcellent. 
Mx: Bolton: has.madea careful study of Petru- 
chio,.and, vocally: and dramatically the result 
Was. & SUCCESB. 

——— - 


THE ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Tue Royalty has opened under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Burnett, the better 
half having once been Miss Jennie Lee, and 
famous as the exponent of “Jo.” The piece se- 
lected for her appearance at the house might, 
indeed, well have been the old one in which she 
has won! favour; andy good; henses; would have 
been assured for a certain time, but in order to 
show strength.of purpose, perhaps, a new comedy 
in three acts, called “‘ Midge,” has been pro- 
duced; -iny whidh: Mrs; Burnett; plays the: title 
role, that.of a bright daughter of an-old colonel: 
the young: lady: wins the heart, and) is promised 
the hands of rather a fickle scion of nobility, 
who is not overpleased with: Midge’s Bohemian 
ideas, and tar too ready to lend an ear to some 
seandal.which touches the character of Midge’s 
mamma, deceased. After a consequent estrange- 
ment; of, two; years. through the medium of, an 
amiable ifsareastie artist al] is explained, and 
the broken link in the.old chain is, mended, all 
ending well. 





A DRAMATIC critic writes that he has been to 
all the thirteen pantomimes now being performed 
in London. He did'this in two weeks anda day 
that is continuous work, excepting the 
Sundays. He believes that he is in a position to 
give an opinion, but he must wait till’ he has 
disentangled the pantomimes, as singular to say 
they have a little confused ‘him. 

A new comedy by Mr. FP. C: Burnand, the 
title of which is not yet definitely settled, is in 
rehearsal at the Vaudeville, 

Tue, extraordinary popularity of the “Mer- 
chant, of Venice” at the Lyceum may. be in- 
ferred from the fact that seats are.booked in 











and refined vogalisation by foreing his. voice, 


advance to the value of £2,000. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON JONES. 





os 


“Just look at the snow, uncle!’ cries Ray 
Morris, eagerly, as she turns from the window 
into the warm, handsome room which Mr. Ide 
had just entered. “Do look at the snow. We 
will have a fine time skating to-day, won’t 
we?” 

“T’m sorry, little girl,’ he answers, as he 
crosses the room to give her a morning kiss, 
“but the skates haven’t returned from being 
mended. We'll take a ride to-morrow, though, 
or perhaps this afternoon. You can wait, can’t 
you ?” 

«Oh, yes!’ she says, asshe takes her seat be- 
hind the coffee-tray and commences her duties 
of chatelaine. “I can find plenty to amuse me. 
Ah, here is James with the letters. Six for you 
and three for me—jolly. Let’s read them, 
uncle. Oh, what a shame. Two of mine are 
advertisements.” 

The third seems more satisfactory, however, 
and for a time both uncle and niece are ab- 
sorbed in their correspondence. 

Ray Morris, since the death of her parents in 
her earliest childhood, has resided with her 
bachelor uncle, Mr. Howard Ide, in his beautiful 
home in the north. Her will has always been 
law in his house, and her every fancy gratified, 
she repaying his tender care with the love of her 
warm young heart. Just nineteen, fair, grace- 





ful, gentle, no wonder he looks at her admir- 
ingly across the breakfast-table, as he speaks to 
her after reading one of his letters. 

“ Well, Ray,” he says, “ Cyril has come home 
at last, Star writes me.”’ 

“Cyril, Uncle Howard? And who, pray, may 
Cyril be ?” 

“Why, child, Henry Jarvis’s son, who ran 
away and went abroad because he was being 
meee into a marriage with a great heiress. 

he boy was only twenty, but Jarvis thought it 
too good a chance to let slip, and was for teva 
ing him off to the girl, who was willing enough. 
Handsome as Apollo Cyril always was. But he 
didn’t like the idea, and off he goes and disap- 
pears for four years. Don’t you recollect 
hin ?” 

‘‘Something of that kind still lingers in my 
memory,” says Ray. “ So Cyril has come home, 
has he ?”” 

“Yes. Star writes me that his father is as 
pleased as possible. He’s going to study law. 
Did your letter please you, my dear ?” 

“It’s from Nellie. She sends her love to you, 
and says you must let me come and see her 
soon. I shall accept. with much pleasure for 
next June. Did you happen to hear, uncle, the 
last resolution this house has passed? It’s to 
be carried into effect in June, remember.” 

“Well, Ray, at any rate I won’t veto it till 
then.” 

« At any rate you’d better not.” 

“Well, we'll see. I must be off. I'll see 


about the skates this morning. 
dear.” 

And he kisses her on the forehead and leaves 
the room. Left to herself, Ray commences to 
perform her duties, and, having completed them, 
to amuse herself she takes up a periodical and 
peruses its columns, and finally turns to the 
triple sheet. ‘“ Matrimonial advertisements” 
meet her eye. She reads one after another, and 
then returns to the second. 

This is really a + opportunity for any- 
one in search of a husband: ‘A young man, 
wealthy and nice-looking,’ (he is modest,) ‘ de- 
sires, correspondence, to form the 
acquaintance of a young lady of abgut nineteen, 
with a view to matrimony. Address, Student, 
Glasgow.’. I wonder,” thinks. Ray to herself, 
“how he would like me? I believe I'll answer 
it, just for the fun of the thing.” 

She goes into her pretty little boudoir, and 
opening her desk, takes out a sheet of the com- 
monest paper she finds there. She stops fora 
moment to consider what terms she will employ, 
and then dashes boldly in: 


“Dean Srr,—I read your advertisement in 
the ‘ R——,’ and would like to correspond with 


Good-bye, 


you. Iam nineteen and nice looking. (I am 
modest.) Address, Rosalie Fitzsimmons Bruce, 
Edinbro’.” 


Ray, having re-read her letter triumphantly, 
boldly folds, it in its envelope, seals and 
directs it, and sends it down to be posted at the 
office. But no sooner is it out of the house 
than she becomes nervous at her daring, and 
wishes it all undone. But her sense of fun gets 
the better of her other feelings, and she looks 
forward quite cheerfully to the answer. 

“In all probability,” she thinks, “a poverty- 
stricken, hideously ugly fellow, and no more in- 
clined to marry me, or anyone else, than I am 
to marry him.” 

With this last comforting reflection she lets 
the subject quite drop out of her mind. During 
all that day it does not recur to her again, ex- 
cept once, when her uncle casually remarks over 
his evening pipe: 

*« How feolish the women must be who answer 
those matrimonial advertisementa.” 

And Ray meekly assents. 


Two months later, in the spring of the year, 
Ray Morris sits with a comical look of disgust 
and dismay on her face re-reading her corre- 
spondence with that “Glasgow student, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Jones.” Here is the very first 
one, written in a manly hand, certainly : 

“ Your kind favour, my dear Miss Bruce, [ 
have received. The honour you do me in an- 
swering my appeal (I scorn to call it else) I 
thoroughly appreciate. My age is twenty-four; 
I am a blonde of the Titian type, a lover of art, 
and a reader of Shakespeare. My temper— 
well, I have none—and my name is Alexander 
Hamilton Jones. My family is par excellence 
the Joneses. Weare no relation at all to any 
Browns, Smiths, or Robinsons. I like to be 
called ‘Ham’; there is a certain deliciously 
suggestive flavour about it. Don’t you think so, 
Miss Rosalie? Please write soon again to your 
devoted A. H. J.” 

And here is the second : 


«How I rejoiced to get your letter two days 
ago. I was reading Horace. I threw him from 
me in uncontrollable happiness. (He happened 
to fall out of the window, and hit the Prox on 
the left ear; but that’s-not of the slightest con- 
sequence. Horace merely had the courage and 

‘ood sense to do what I’d have done long ago if 

had dared.) So you are dark, with black 
eyes? What a charming contrast to myself. 
(Always with a view to matrimony, remember.) 
If you would but send me your picture, I would 
be most happy to send you mine. It might 
ornament your room—I mean my room. [I in- 
tended to say it would be the greatest ornament 
in my room if you would but send me your 





paotograph. You have not asked after my 
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health. I might be consumptive, for all you 


know, or have St. Vitus’ dance, or paralysis, 
or intermittent fever. However, I am quite 
well; the bloom of health adorns my ruddy 
cheek; the mantling— Please -excuse the 
abrupt termination of the last sentence; the 
train of thought was interrupted, for some 
reagon wouldn’t continue. I hope to hear from 
you very soon, so don’t disappoint your ever 
taithful adorer.” 


Another one Ray stops and looks at for some 
time rather fearfully : 

“My prar Miss Brucs,—In none of your 
letters, your few letters, have you ever given 
me any encouragement to speak to you of the 
motive of my advertisement. Do you know 
what I mean? Do you know what you 
mean? Does each of ug know what the 
other means? This sounds very much like a 
Chinese puzzle; you may be able to elucidate 
it. Iam very glad spring is here. I shall now 
have the opportunity to present my usual 
fascinating appearance. For some time past my 
nose (have I failed to remark that this member 
is just a very little too large?) has been the 
innocent victim of the young fiends who snow- 
ball, and I have suffered exceedingly. For the 
present, good-bye, and allow me to sign myself 
your very attached A. H. J.” 


And then she reads once more the letter re- 
ceived that very morning. Her faithful maid, 
Dorcas, has entered into the fun of the thing, 
as Ray still insists upon calling it. She has 
brought, herself, to the charming house on the 
hill, the letters directed in a bold, manly hand 
to “Miss R. F. Bruce,” As she brought this 
last one she remarked: 

“ T’m thinkin’, Miss Ray, you’ll be fixin’ the 
day soon.” 

But Ray had blushed almost angrily as she 
cried : 

*- Another letter for Miss Rosalie Fitzsimmons 
Bruce! I don’t understand.” 

And now she sits reading this very letter with 
much perplexity, a good deal of disgust, and a 
little mischief written in her face and dark grey 
eyes. 

“You will pardon, I trust, Miss Bruce, the 
liberty I am taking in addressing you once more. 
You will grant, I think, that you are not quite 
fair to me in withdrawing so suddenly from all 
communication with no apparent reason. You 
entered into the arrangement yourself, and so 
gave me some little right to expect to be treated 
with some consideration. If you will refer to 
the advertisement you wil] see with what motive 
yon entered into correspondence with me; and 
now you decline further advances. I am too 
interested in it now, by Jove! to give it up, and 
I claim to be treated fairly by you. I beg your 
permission, therefore, to come to Edinburgh 
and make the acquaintance of one who, without 


ever meeting, I have learned to admire and re- }: 


gard. Permit me, for at least the present, to 
remain your very sincere servant.” 


“How very odd,” thinks Ray, “that this 
should happen! IfI weren’t quite scared to 
death, I should be able to consider it one of the 
most excellent of jokes ; but, somehow, it doesn’t 
look so funny to me as it might to someone else. 
Oh, Alexander Hamilton Jones! But of course 
you are no more Alexander Hamilton Jones than 
Iam Rosalie Fitzsimmons Bruce. Well, Jones, 
or Smith, or Brown, or Robinson, or Tom, or 
Dick, or Harry—whoever you are, you certainly 
seem to be a gentleman. But it is nota very 
comforting reflection when one considers that 
somebody said ‘the Prince of Darkness is a 
gentleman.’ Well, I will write hima note. I 
hope it will be effectual, as we have had an 
‘element sufficiency ’ of this thing.” 

So Ray writes for the last time to her un- 
known correspondent matrimonially disposed. 


“Miss Bruce has just received Mr. Jones’ 
letter. She was surprised at hearing from him 
again, but as she trusts he will not repeat what 
is annoying to her, she forgives him. Miss 
Bruce regrets exceedingly that Mr. Jones feels 
in any way injured, and that it is impossible for 








her to make any amends. 
more disagreeable to Miss Bruce than a visit 
from Mr. Jones. She is very sorry to ak so 

lainly, but she desires Mr. Jones to understand 

er wish to stop here all further advances, as 
they would but annoy her in the extreme. She 
also trusts that with this correspondence Mr. 
Jones will drop all remembrance of it.” 


She places it very carefully in its envelope, 
and, calling Dorcas, sends it to the post as 
quickly as possible. Then she systematically 
tears up all the letters of unfortunate Alexander 
Hamilton Jones, and, throwing them into the 
grate, makes a bonfire of them. As they blacken 
and burn to cinders she feels a weight being 
lifted from her mind. 

Her joke has been a little more serious than 
she expected, after all; but it was a joke, she 
muses, as she steps out through the long open 
window on to the lawn, where the warm spring 
breeze catches her golden brown hair—it was a 
joke, and he certainly was an interesting corre- 
— even if he were too matrimonially in- 
clined. 


“Uncle,” says Ray, the first morning that a 
bright June sun streams in through the windows 
of the dining-room where they are breakfasting 
together, ‘‘this is a letter from Nellie, and to- 
day is the first of June. Ithink in a week or 
ten days I will make Nellie a visit, and then 
bring her back with me. That would be a nice 
plan; don’t you think so, Uncle?” And she 
goes over and kisses him as he puts down his 
paper in expostulation. 

“Well, Ray, if you’ve set your heart on it; 
but I shall miss you, child, miss you awfully.” 

So it is decided. In a week Ray, attended 
by Dorcas, says good-bye to her uncle, and leaves 
him on the platform disconsolately waving his 
hand to her as the train moves off. Many ad- 
miring eyes follow her beautiful, slight figure 
as she passes to aseat. Two dark eyes fix them- 
selves on her with aa intensity of gaze quite 
apparent to all but unconscious Ray. Dorcas 
says, in a confidential whisper: 

“Miss Ray, there’s a young man as is just 
devourin’ you with his eyes—beautiful, coal- 
black eyes, with a sparkle in ’em just lovely. 
He seems to admire you tremenjous, Miss Ray.” 

“Then he’s very impertinent, Dorcas,” Ray 
answers, composedly. 

He certainly is impertinent. Finally, with a 
change of train (after which Dorcas remarks, 
“The same young man, Miss Ray, with them 
beautiful coal-black eyes, is behind you,’”’) they 
reach their destination. Going through the 
little station out on the road, they look about 
for Nellie Dean’s carriage. It is nowhere in 
sight. 

«‘How provoking! cries Ray. 
Nellie be doing ?” 

Looking appealingly for Dorcas, she meets 
“the beautiful, eoal-black eyes” of her fellow- 
passenger fastened upon her. 

«« How very disagreeable!” thinks Ray. “ What 
can he be doing here ?” 

Just then Nellie’s phaeton comes wheeling 
around the corner. 

‘Oh, Nellie, where have you been?” cries 


* What can 


Ray. 

“Hollo, Nell, what have you been up to?” 
calls out the possessor of the eyes at the same 
time, 

Then they both stop and look at each other. 
But Nellie comes to the rescue. Driving up, 
she calls out: 

“Why, Ray, you dear old thing. Well, you 
are a nice fellow, Cyril, I’m awfully glad to 
see you both. How d’y’do, Dorcas? Charles is 
to drive you over in the farm waggon, with 
Miss Ray’s bag and things. Here, I'll take her 
ulster: she may need it riding. Frank, you can 
‘drive over in the other carriage ; Mr. Jarvis will 
need your seat. Here, Ray, give us your hand. 
Jump in behind there, Cyril. Now we’re all 
right.” And touching up her pretty ponies they 
start off at a good pace. “So you and Cyril 
vame on together, did you?” says Nellie, con- 
tinuing, “ That was jolly. She’s a good travel- 


Nothing would be | 





ling companion, isn’t she? Do you know each 
other very well, and call each other Ray and 
Cyril, or are you formal Miss Morris and Mr. 
Jarvis ?” 

“Iam Mr. Jarvis, I believe,” says Cyril, 
smiling into Ray’s amused face. 

“And I am Miss Morris,” she answers, 
flinging him a silent challenge out of her merry 
blue eyes. 

“Well,” says Nellie, “it’s jolly you know 
each other. Why didn’t you let me know you 
were coming, Cyril? You’re a ceremonious 
young man. But father will be delighted to 
see you both. Rex is with us, and we'll have 
as much fun as possible. And you’re both to 
stay a month, at least. Get up, Prance. 
Laziest pony you ever saw.” 

And so they drive along the pretty country 
road, three as merry and happy young people 
as one would care to see on a lovely June after- 
noon. 

A most hearty welcome does poor, blind Mr. 
Dean give them when they finally step before 
the broad steps of the beautiful house. 

“And, papa,” cries Nellie, as she leads him 
gently to Ray’s side to receive her greeting 
“who else do you think is here? Cyril! Isn’t 
that nice ?”’ 

* Glad to see you, my boy,” says Mr. Dean, 
as Cyril gives his hand a hearty but respectful 
shake. ‘ Bless me, I haven’t seen you for some 
time. 

“Cyril, blushing slightly, explains that he 
has been travelling abroad. 

** Ah, here is Rex!” says Nellie, as someone 
else steps out onthe balcony. ‘* Ray, allow me. 
Mr. Terrell, Miss Morris. Rex, you and Cyril 
were at school together, I believe.” 

“Of course we were!’ cries Rex, in his 
cheerful tones. “Awfully glad to see you, 
Jarvis.” 

“Let me take you to your room, Ray,” Nellie 
whispers. “Oh, Rex. Will you take Cyril to 
his room, please? Here’s your room, Ray,” 
says Nellie, ushering her into a pretty little 
apartment with blue furniture. 

“Oh, this is lovely. Now, you bad thing, 
tell me the truth about Rex Terrell. I know 
you’re engaged to him; now aren’t you ?” 

* Well, to tell the truth, I am, with papn’s 
consent. I didn’t write because I was keeping 
it for a surprise. And Cyril is in love with you, 
is he ?” 

“Ob, no,” says Ray, blushing a little. 
we like each other.” 

“I hope so, for you’re just suited to each 
other, and must mutually fall in love. I quite 
insist upon it. Isn’t he handsome ?” 

“Yes, very,” answers Ray. 

“ Handsomer than Rex, I think. But then 
Rex is so good, so everything to my taste. Be 
sure and like him very much, Ray, for my 
sake.” 

Presently they all meet on the piazza again. 

Cyril soon makes an opportunity to speak to 
Ray. 
«Well, Miss Morris,” he says, “this is a de- 
lightful surprise, meeting an old friend so unex- 
pectedly. You are not, however, unknown to 
me,” changing his tone. “Mr. Star, an old 
friend of my father’s, often speaks of you in the 
highest terms of admiration and regard.” 

“And you are quite familiar to me, also. I 
frequently hear of you from the same source. I 
am delighted we should have met; but it was 
very funny, wasn’t it? I quite thought I was 
being pursued. Dorcas’ vivid description, every 
time she looked behind her, of a young man 
with beautiful coal-black eyes in the rear, was 
harrowing. I expected to find myself attacked 
by a brigand.” 

‘* And it turned out to be a friend?” he sug- 
gests, smiling. 

“ Yes, happily.” 

« Well,” he continues, ‘‘ we’ll have a splendid 
time of it here. Rex and Nellie have all sorts 
of plans on foot for excursions, exploring ex- 
peditions, rides, boating—anything and every- 
thing enjoyable and possible in this beautiful 
place. And I hope, during our visit, you will 
let me become what I am now supposed to be, 


“« But 
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an old friend ;”” and Kay gives her hand im fuli 
assent. ‘ 
+ * * a * 


? 

“Our very last excursjon,”’ cries Ray, regret- 
fully. 

She is standing on the top step,of, the piazza, 
pasting on her gloves, and looking atthe .pre+ 
parations to transfer the necessaries over. to 
Wood Grange; a ruined, rambling,stone house of 
early times, where they are to have final picnic. 


The regret.in her veiceis echoed by-her..com-, 


panion, who is leaning against a; pillar, looking 
at her. 

“It’s too bad; to think. of,, Miss, Rays, To 
think, ofthe good times,we’ve had together, and 
that they’re over, is horrible}, But 1 am goiug. 
to try andmake this last: day, so, happy, that at 
will last.me.all,my, life. You,will help me 
make it.a happy day, Ray ?” 

« Yes,” she answers, softly. 

Rex: calls out: 


«« Nellie and Tare going in the,phaeton; will) 


you drive Miss,Ray,in the dog-cart, Jarvis.?, Ail 
right; then let’s be off Charles, bring /the 
dog-cart. round.. .Theye,you,are:,, Good-bye} 
We'll be right behind you,” he, calls out. after 
them. 

They drive along very,merrily in, the), bright 
morning.air, the horse pulling.well under Cyril’s 
light, skilful hand. The,others,,are not-far. be- 
hind them, and they presently find themselves 
strolling all, together: under the shade jof, the 
great beech trees. 

“The last time we shall be together)” sighs 
Nellie. “How quickly everything mice. passes 


away !” 


«Bat we won't let.it) be. the last time,” says, 


Rex. 

“I won't, at any rate,” Ray says, cheerfully. 
«I will never forgive any of you if you don’t.all 
come and spend. a,month with me., Now pre- 
mise, all of you.” 

So, after. all, this is not to be the last. day of 
happiness. . 

“Come, Ray, let's, spread,lunch. You lazy 
fellow, go bring, it, here! Pate de fois gras; 
that’s for your, speeial delectation, Rex; aud 
here is Cyril’s-orange marmalade. Rex,I pro- 
test, you are drinking champagne! Only open- 
ing it? Well, that’s. equivalent to, pleading 
guilty, Well, never; mind. ‘ Charge, Chester, 
charge !’ if you please.” 

And they do charge, making frightful havoe. 
When they are quite satisfied they, propose a 
stroll, and off they.go, two.by two. 

“It has been, a happy visit, hasn't! it, Miss 
Ray? Just as, happy as; it has, been: long, 
though to me it seems:more like a. day than a 
month. And now -we areold friends?” 

It seems.as if: we were,” says Ray, ‘“ But; 
Mr, Jarvis, we have really known each other but 
a very short time.” 

‘But then we have learned to know each 
other well. And I hope you have learned to 
admire and regard me only half as much as Ido 
you.” 

“ Admiration and regard are always inherent 
to old friends,” 

“TI hope-so, as we are that. Being-an old 
friend I must, tell you something tnat happened 
a little whileago. I was half in love withsome- 
one I had never seen,” 

« A friend of a friend, I suppose ?’”’ Ray» saya 
«But they are always ugly and, uninteresting, 


and you have to tell your friend.so when asked,, 


and then, according to the play, ‘ you: get, youre 
self disliked,’ ”’ 

“‘ But this wasn’t a friend of a friend. I newer, 
heard of her. I don’t know:who she was to this 
day—and now I don’t care.” 

«I don’t.exactly understand, Mr. Jaryis,. You 
never saw her, and you didn’t know who she 
was, but you were half in love with her. Could 
you make it a little clearer? I am afraid Tam 
very stupid. Suppose we sit'down here, it’s so 
lovely.” 

Ray seats herself'at the foot ofa large tree; 
whose branches reach almost to the ground, and 
Cyril stretches himself at her feet and looks up 
into her lovely face. 

“ Well,” he continues, “I corresponded with 


ner. Infact; it was just this: I insertedia matri- 


‘| monial advertisement im. the ‘ Re,’ and: it 


was answered; answered, too, in a:pretiy, lady+ 
like hand. Well, the. letters interested me, there 
was a spice of mischief anddignity about them, 
and they:were thoroughly clever. Foolishly, I 
becameinterested in a thing: I started’ in:fun,: 
and when ‘my: fair: correspondent; intimated -a\ 
desire to.drop, my acquaintance.I felt, provoked, 
and Duahed the matter to perhaps angentlemanly 
extent. I. was.choked off; very; coolly, howerer, 
and there the, matter ended,”’ . 
“ nage was the mame of the yonng jada. 
nenies;, 4, Wa oubt asserting, itself: in, 
a mind. that a about.. ta; discover, her, 


4 faithful Alexander Jones.” 


‘She, lives. at. Edinburgh,., too, but; I don’t 
believe,-you, know, her,, It's, a, very. romantic, 
name—Rosgalie Fitzsimmons, Bruce.” 

“ Indeed !” says Ray, convinced of his identity, 
** A most beautiful name,? 

“Tt. seemed rather extravagant to..me,, bui.1; 
certainly was;interested.in it.” 

«And Miss Rosalie Fitzsimmons Bruce was 
not inspired by Mr. Alexander Hamilton Jones,” 
questions Ray, looking down with an amused 
smile jnto Cyril’s handsome, dark face. 

“Mr, Alexander Hamilton Jones! How the 
deuce do you know who Mr. Alexander Hamilton 
Jones is ?”” 

«Qh, I'know! He isa blénde of the Titian. 
type, isn’t’ he, one of the, Joneses, and,a reader 
of Shakespgare ? What asplendid'fellow he is !” 
she cries, mockingly. 

* Ray, you are not Resalie Fitzsimmons Bruce, 
are you ?” 

«The same, Mr. Jones.” 

“ And still matrimonially inclined ? Come, my 
darling, you must treat me fairly ; you answered 
my advertisement, you know,” 

« Well, for the sake of romance and Alexander 
Hamilton Jones——” 

«And Cyril Jarvis, too, if you please, Ray,” 

“Ana Rosalie Fitzsimmons Bruce and——” 

“For your own-sake, sweetheart'!”” 

Yes, Cyril” 

“And you must acknowledge, Ray, I make a 
capital advertiser.” 

“A very successful one, at any rate, in the. 
matrimonial line.” F. 8. 


—————————EE 


ROMAN LUXURY. 





Tux simplicity and temperance of the Greeks, 
and Romans in the early part of their career.are 
well Known to students of history, as are, also,, 
their subsequent excesses, their luxury, licen- 
tiousness, and their‘downfall’ Their simple 
| living gradually gaye way to an increasing taste 
| for animal ‘gratifieation*and luxury, To attain 
| these objects no expense was spared: Pliny re- 





| marks that the cost of a eock was'equal to. that.,| 


of a triumph. “What shall we think of men who 
had entire dishes of the brains of peacocks, or.of 
the tongues of singing birds, whose. practice it 
was to serve to each guest a whole pheasant ; 
who could pay three hundred dollars for a, fish 
weighing four or five pounds, and call it cheap 
at that? The Emperor Vitelius spent twenty- 
five millions of dollars for his table in four 
months. The Roman General, Lucullds, spent 
five thousand doWars for a collation for two. of. 
| his friends who refused him the time to get_upa 
; dinner. A large item of these extravagant 
meals-was the wine, of which the Romans had 
no less than two hundred kinds, Some of these 
were quite intoxicating. Wine was.used instead 
of’ water for cooking purposés. Wine, fifty, 
sixty, or one hundred years. old came to. swell 
the. bills: They. had spiced wines, wines 
sweetened with honey, perfumed with roge leaves 
or violets, mingled with sea water, or myrrh, or 
hyssop, or wormwood, or turpentine; and the 
quantities drank were simply illimitable, except 
by the actual holding capacities of the Baccha- 








nals.. And! who shall measure those when a 
feather anda little warm water brought.up what | 
they had swallowed, only to make room: for 
more! ‘These were ordinary social feasts. Of 





the triumphal dinmers'and of the orgies of Bae- 


chus we'will not attempt to speak, nor of the wine. 


given) to 


horses» and other extraordinary 
pranks. ! 





FACETEZ, 

* DISTINGUISHED AMATEURS.” —1.. THE ETCBERL 

(Whethinks tag Royal Academy ought to lete. 

him have a room tohimself.)»  * 

DistinevisHeD* Amateur (commendable for 
his dinners, his’ pretty daughters, and ‘his’ ex- 
yuisitely-appomted studio)’: ‘*There, it’s‘easy 
enovgh to’ draw, my friend! I’ etched that study 
in five: minutes, but the “biting in’ ‘has*taken- 
me two years. That's the seventeenth state-of 
the plate!’ 

Ov Antrsr (naturally anxious to make him- 
selfagreeable)+ “Excellent, awfully good, That- 
black’ kitten -pawing the .air'in front of the 
parlour’ grate: is post life-like; and ‘the texture 


of your Persian’ hearthrug is sityply adinirable. . 


I'should know it anywhere ! 

D. A,’ “Hearthrug!" Gtate! Kitten! Why, 
that’s'a-windmill'on'a heath; may—against'an 
evening sky ?’”’ 


(Collapse of our artist, collapse ‘of pretty - 


daughters, collapse .of¢ everybody~: except 
distinguished. amateur.) — Punch. 


_ AN ENTHUSIAST. 
SkaTine on cracked ice is capital ’prae- 


tiea; 
T fell‘on my back twice-when -trying 
to learn— 
All the: same d, deridedsthe. muffs: who - 
but slided, 
And: now feel delighted.at. wister’s, 
return. 
The air’s chill and cheery, I.never,fee} 


weary ; 
In. headlong; career. I_ am hurried 
along. 
My progress is, striking, the. sport's to 
my liking; 
I feel like a Viking, so hardy and 
strong. —Fan. 


ECONOMICAL EXPEDIENT. 
(A Pragment'of Afternoon Tea Scandal.) 


Youne Lapy; “ Was Mrs. Skinflint’s, dinner 
a.success,??” 

Hosres¢;‘‘Ob, my;dear, it was;more.. It was 
not:only a dinner. but.a lesson,in economy, Fish, , 
two leathery, entrees, and a.joint.of| veal—high, , 
positively; high,” 

Youne .Lapy “ But. why, should it be-+high?” 

Hostess “‘ Bless me, don't: you. see, dear?) 1t; 
was.tosave game,’ 

Funny Folks. 


“ARS EST ‘CELERY’ ARTEM,” 
(Which may oz may not be translated ‘“‘ There 
is art in the washing of celery.” 


Misreess,; “ You.will,have to pat, that head. 
of celery.in water, Mary.” 

Scorcm; Sgrvant: “‘ Eh-—theheed?. Idinna,, 
ken the, heed frae.the tail”’ 


MILITARY MEMS: 
(Sotted down at the War Office.) 
A general ofdiyision must beavell up im-his» 
arithmetic. ; da ; 
A major should Jegically live im “* major pre- 
jises.”” 


A. tenant who has left) his house is:not neees- 
sarily.a.left-tenant, 
A Brig-adier isnot a naval officer: 
It takes four: quartermasters. to: make one 
whole master; 
Married soldiers: never. maxeh_ in singe file. 
Bashful, men are. preferred for.the Reserve 
forces, — 
Gorilla warfare is carried on. by, Zoo-aves,. 
Long Rangers have the managementof parks 
of artillery, 
A foot-soldier cannot mount guard. . 
Cornets are played out. 
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“It ia, impossible. to enter a fort: without. pass- 


_ ingrite: (sentry. 


An acting corporal is allowed two benefits per 
season, Funny,Folks, 


AN AGGRAVATING TEUTON. 
O’Rerity (in the heat of a political disews- 


sion): “The faet i es all’ you Germans‘ are |, 


prigss regular pri 

Heer ao “Jawohl! Allive Chermans 

are bricks, regular brieks:!’”” 

O’Retyr: “I said prigs,.sorr—not bricks,” 

Hess M,: I ‘haf ears, my vrient,.,. You.said 
bricks,.of cowse—not prigs,’” 

O’Rettty: “ « Prigsy sorrs Pig-headed, could: 
hearted pee 

Herr a wohl ! *Big-headed, cold-hearted 
bricks,” 


O;REnLY:. * Aba get out-widye! Ye’re past 


I= 
“Zen vy dd you.go on braying, my, } 
Herr 


raving for, 
5 Mess M?: 
vrient ?” 
[Exit O’Reilly:foaming: atte mouths 
Muller chuckles for the rest of the. day; 


GEAMMAR.! 


Invatip: “I’ve hada wretched night, Mrs. 
Wobbles ?” 

Nursz;..* Dear, dear me, six., Lthought,you | 
slep’, most :comfortable:t”’ 

InvALID (with a groan) : Oh, Mrs. Wobblés, 
do use-the adverb!’ 

Nurse; “ Yes, sir, [ll see aboutit directly, 
sir; but ”—puzzled—“ T reely, don’ti- think 
there’s one in the/onsey sir!” —Punchx. 


SUPPORT. 


Vicar: “ Sorry’ I: neversee* you: at’ church, 
Squirey As a: leading ‘man-in:, the: parish, you 
ought to, be one. of the pillars——’” 

Squire: « Well, at all events, if:I’m not.a 
pillar, I’m .one,o’ ‘the. buttresses--always: to be 
found outside, you know.” —Puneh. 
MRS. PONSONBY! DE*TOMEINS’S “DAY AT HOME.” 

Mrs. Poysonsy pg Tomxins: “So good of 
you to take pity on’ us, Duchess ! and. you.. too; 
dear Lady . Adeline! We were really feeling 
quite deserted, and+——” 

Foormama “ Mrs: MaeHallister'!’’ 

Mrs. Macauister (an aunt of Mrs, Ponsonby 
de’ Tomkins’s—quite unexpected, and* b 
means a person.of; fashion): “Hech! ye didna 
think to set eyes on me the day;:my bonnie 
bairnie!, And:heo.’s.a’. wi’ ye and the guidman, 
lassie ?”’ 

Sits down, and‘makes hérself quite at home, 

Stunned by the awful, apparition, Mrs..Pon- 


sonby de Tomkins mentally. ejaculates, Ohs |, 


heavens !.what. will the duehess think?” and 
loses all presence of mind: 


What the duchess said to Lady Adeline, || 


driving home: “ Ni¢e motherly person that 
Mrs. MacAlister. She’s the wife of Lord Fins- 
bury’s Seotch bailiff} it seems. " I’d'no idea, Mrs. 
Tomkins had such respectable connections!” 

— Punch. 


FRESH WORK FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Socrery forthe Conversion of Polygamous 
Plants. 

Asylum for Penitent Punsters- 

Invalided Colonial : Bishops’ Fund-—Contribu- 
tions urgently requested, owing to the number 


of applicants, and their’ chronic need of native |! 


air. 

Working Men’s Three Days a Week Rest As- 
sociation. 

Priests’ Penitentiary.—For the reformation 
of young curates who have lost their character 
for common sense. 

Sonisty pene: Suppression of Bores.. 

ociety for Improving: the Language: of ‘the 
Labouring Chienes. si vista 

Home for Mature Orphans.—For the comfort- 
able support of fatherless and motherless 
children above the age of’ 40. 

Hospital ‘for: Hobble-de- hoys—To carry ont 
Mr. Calyle’s: humane suggestion that ‘youtlis 
from the: age-of'19' should be covered under 
barrels. 

Free Drinking Association. 

Upper Ten ‘Mission.—For visiting the aristo- 


ovacy at their houses, distributing tracts. among 
them, and assembling them at mothers’ meetings 
and ‘otherwise, for-instruction. 

Universal Loan Society.—Sums from five shil- 
lings to five pounds.advanced, without interest, 
on personal. security, to any persons in, want of 
thesame. No inquiries. 

Domestic Sérvants’ Liberation .Sogiety,—To 
free them. from.the. degrading necessity of-doiag 
‘any: work,whatsoever for their wages. 

Mission to the Aged Fallen.—For. picking 
up old ladies and centlemen in frosty weather. 

Costermongers’ House, of Rest.—To:, supply 
ac Place. of:, retreat: and. refreshment: to street 
| sellers. of all denominations, when -wearyy like 
their clerical brethren, of their avocation. 

—Hun,; 
A SELIa! 

Cusroagr (who has brought back.the,artiele 
| he.had purchased): ‘* Now, lookaé. this! alk 
it too bad; no sooner do I put anything» in it 
| than it:all comes to pieces.” 

Busanp. SHoparan; “ Allto. pieces! Ah, jnst 
\so—a brief bag, I think !” —Fon 





ee 


Tus vamour.to the effectthatduring a “lark” 
amongst the youngsters on Loard H,\M:S: ‘* Bac- 
‘chante ” the two young princes, sons of the Héir 
Apparent, had been tattooed on the tips of their 
/noses with a mark intended to represent an 


‘anchor, has been grossly exaggerated... The 


“lark” is admitted,. and. the, tattooing, was one 
of its features; butcthe marki is said:to be on 
the side of the nosey and not*on the tip, and is 
so minute as to be.almost. imperceptible. 





————— 


JACK;S; REWARD, 


ll 





Jack Bacxsrar’was as stout‘a tar 
As.e’er the ocean grew ; 

On ship or shore, in peace or war, 
No fear his courage knew. 

A shipmate true, beloved by all, 
From. cabin-boy. to mate, 

Some other pem:must/tell his deeds— 
I tell his dismal-fate. 


Jack many years,had sailed the sea; 
He loved to hear its roar; 

When storms would brew his courage 

grew 

Alike on sea and shore, 

And ever constant to his: post; 
When duty called to arms, 

To bear'the battle’s fiercest brunt, 
‘The shock.of wars alarms. 


He’d lost.an arm and.missed.aleg, 

And, very near a héad ; 
“ Avast,” said Jack, “ if on this tack 

I’keep; I’m sore afraid 

They'll nothing left be of the. hulk 
When.I lay up:in: port; 

I’ve lost two limbs; some medals gained; 
The honour’s dearly bought.” 


When just as he had ‘said. the word, 
And overturned his.quid, 
Avshobt more-true-took him from views 
So he from sight was hid. 
Thus finishes my dismal] tale 
Of Jack and hisrenown; 
It saved atleast, so:peoplé said, 
A pension to the; Crown.. OQ. PB. 





STATISTICS. 


oe 


Tur following statistics, showing thazeligious 
persuasions of non-commissiomoflicers: and:men 
‘in the British army, will doubtless be of interest: 
to many at the present'time. Ailowing for de- 
fects in returns, there are, as nearly as,.can, be; 
ascertained, 100.000,men,in the army who»have 
declared themselves: belonging to: one- or other 
of*the great religious denominations. Of ‘these, 





62,860'are returned as belonging to the Church 


of England, 7,125 are Presbyterians, 3,985 
Wesleyans and-other Protestants, and 20,872 
are returned as Roman Catholics. Thus, out of 
a total of 94,842 rather more than two-thirds 
claim to be adherents of the Established Church 
of this country. 





=— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Biscpirs wiTHout Burrer.—To half-pound 
of pounded: sugar, add a couple of eggs, and 
stir always: one way for, a, quarter of an hour, 
then.add'the finely grated rindofa fresh lemons 
and very gradually half-pound of fiour, When 
well ‘mixed and reduced to a smooth paste, roll 
it out.very, thin; cut it into any shape preferred, 
with-a paste cutter. Put’ the biscuits. on to.a 
buttered tin, and bake in the oven to a pale 
yellow colour; 

Furniture Ort.—Put intoa jar one pint of 
linseed oil, into which stir one ounee of pow- 
dered rose pink, and one ounce of alkanet root, 
beaten in a mortar: set the jar in a warm place 
for a few days, when the oil may be poured off, 
and will be excellent for darkening new maho- 
ganye.. ¢ 

Corn Sotvent.—Glacial acetic acid, to which 
add about a fourth of*the* quantity of tincture 
of iodine, and mix well. Bathe the feet in 
warm ‘water for about fifteen ortwenty minutes, 
jafter which paint. the corns ‘by means of: a 
camel's hair ‘brush, with above lotion. . Be care- 
ful not to spread it beyond the corns. Three 
successive applications” will generally be found 
efectual,., 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tempe Bar isto be re-erected in! Victoria 
Park. 

Tim orangery and conservatories of the 
Swedish Royal Palace at Haga have been, de- 
streyed.by a serious-fire, whieho atone) moment 
threatened ‘the entire palace. 

In the demand for. separation by Madame En- 
calada,against her husband, the love letters-put 
in are 342 pounds. 

Tue first part Pof “ Pugilistica,” by Mr. H: P. 
Miles, being, 144,years.of:.the. history of British 
boxing; is-announced for this month, to be com- 
pleted in twenty, monthly, parts, 

Wuue ‘enlistment: in: the British Army has 
not maintained its usual standard by some thou- 
sands, the number af deserters, is far below, the 
averages ‘I'he total: for: 1879 is 5,840, as. com- 
pared with 8,399 in the previous year. 

Tur. University Boat Race, which.isfixed for 
March 20, will be rowed this«year at av very 
early hour; inall probability the start will have 
to be made at a quarter to eight. 

A curious,ontcome. ofthe war talk. which. of 
late has been prevalent is the formation in Lon- 
don of ‘a large number’ of ‘ladies’ ambulange as- 
sociations, in which the members are taught.how 
to deal with wounded or injured people: under 
the, auspices of: the St. John’s Society. 

Tae drama in which, Mr. J. S. Clarke isto ap- 
pear at. the. Olympie will, be.‘ Leap Year;. ors 
the» Ladies’Privilege,” Mr: Buackstane’s work, 
originally prodirced : at the Haymarket. 

One of oursteamship.agents is of the opinion 
that nearly a hundred large steamers are either 
on: the ‘stocks in Birope, or have been ordered 
to be adapted exclusively for cattie trade. This 
will give an,enormous stimulus to the live-stockt 
shipping interests the coming season, 

HeraLpep by: an: elaborate. puff: the. new 
penny’ postage-stamp proves a great fiilure, 
The promised. improvement. in colour, is repre- 
sented by. a. faded, red,. and the-beauty of! the 
new design has:‘no been discovered’ even with 
the aid of the microscope.. It is to;/be presumed 
thatiit was. felt, some -exvuse was necessary. for 
removing and alteriugy the contract, and hence 
tiie preliminary flourish that has, ended in disap, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Ix our next issue will be commenced a new serial story, 
entitled, “ Viora Harcourt; on, Piarine wita 
Hearts,” by the author of “‘ Evander,” ‘* Tempting 
Fortune,” &c., &c. 





R. M. A.—The landlord can give you a week’s notice 
to quit. If you remain over that time he can double 
your rent, and if the rent paid amounts in the year to 
less than twenty pounds he can eject you by county-court 
summons in three days, 

J. L.—See answer to “ZL. J.” in our issue of last 
week. 

Frrp.—l. No. 2. We do not know of any book on the 
suoject. 3. Genuiae. 4. Yes. 

Constant Reaper would be obliged to anyone of our 
readers who could inform him where to obtain a “‘ Timber 
Measurer’s Guide.” 

M. W. G.—Perhaps a little reflection on the subject 
will lead - to modify your views somewhat. If you 
have a right to go into an hotel and stay as long as you 
please, without taking a room ora meal, then every other 
respectable citizen bas the same right. And suppose ten 
thousand citizens should exercise that euppeant right at 
about the same time. You will see at once that there 
must be some regulation in this matter. A hotel is a 
public house, of course, but no one has any right to its 
use except on the prescribed terms. Aa rule, landlords 
are obliging and liberal to chance callers who may wish 
to sit for a while‘under their roof. But in a large city 
there are so many vagabonds ready to take advantage of 
the good nature of landlords that they have to be some- 
what particular with regard tosuch matters. A mistake 
was made in your case. You can take your revenge by 
never permitting the hotel in question to have the privi- 
lege of furnishing you a temporary lounging place again. 

R. T.—We are not acquainted with any such work as 
you seem to have in your mind. Any good book on rhe- 
toric would be of use to you. 

Epear.—We cannot blame the young lady. 
considerate of her feelings hereafter. 

Mazian.—Tell your friend frankly how you feel and ask 
her for an explanation. That would probably put an end 
to the difficulty. 

S. G.—You had better let the matter drop, or if you 
should conclude to take any action, you might return 
her pictures and presents, and leave her to do as she 
thinks proper. 

WILiIs.—Why do you not ask the young lady to become 
your wife? To tell her that you love her, and that you 
intend to get married in about one year, without plain] 
stating that it is to her to whom you hope to be wedded, 
and clinching the matter with an engagement, probably 
looks to her hike trifling. At least, there isa chance for 
her to misunderstand your intentions, and you should at 
once put the matter beyond misunderstanding by asking 
her to be your wife. 


AncizNt.—The greatest excitement ever known with 
relation to the second coming of Jesus Christ was at the 
close of the tenth century. The intellectual gloom of 
the Dark Ages was then resting upon Europe, so it was 
an easy matter to frighten the people. The belief had 
become general througbout Christendom that the end of 
the world would come at tne close of the first thousand 
years of the Christian era. As the time drew near the 
alarm became 80 great as to dissolve many of the govern- 
mental and social bands which held society together. 
Nearly all business was abandoned. The pious betook 
themselves to prayer and the impious to plunder. As 
the sun went down on what was believed to be the last 
day of the earth’s existence the people were seized with 
indescribabie terror, that grew more and more agonising 
until the king of day was seen coming up the eastern 
horizon on the first morning of the eleventh century. 
Then the reaction from the despair and anguish to hope 
a. iy was overwhelming. 


Be more 


Epwix, good-looking, dark, blue eyes, wishes to corre- 
spond with a lady about twenty-three. 

Lavra, eighteen, tall, dark hairand eyes, good-looking, 
would like to correspond with a tall fair young gentile- 
man, 

Grorex B, and Cxariie W., two friends, would like to 
correspond witn two young ladies. George is eighteen, 
tall, good-looking, fond of home and music. Charlie W. 
is nineteen, medium height, dark, handsome, fond of 
home and music. 

Pouty F., twenty, fair, mediam height, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young man 
about the same age. 

Magorz Mar, twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, 
biue eyes, fair, good-lookirg, would like to correspond 


with a tall, dark young man. 
Karr, a domestic, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
fond of home, loving, th hly d sticated, would 





like to correspond with a young man not under thirty, 
of a loving disposition. 

Jamz L., twenty, a seaman in the Royal yl good- 
looking, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
eighteen. 

D. T. M., twenty, brown eves, fair, of a loving dispo- 
sition, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
nineteen, 

V. J. and G. L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. V. J. is 
fond of music, dark, medinm height. G. L. is fair, fond 
of children, loving. 

Po.ire, Lorriz and Lrzz1x, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three mechanics with a view to 
matrimony. Pollie is twenty-eight, tall, fair, of a loving 
disposition, d ticated. Lottie is twenty-two, dark 
hair, blue eyes, loving. Lizzie is swentv-four, tall, dark, 
good-looking, loving, thoroughly domesticated, 





“WAIT A MINUTE.” 


Mortner watches well her brood, 
Knee deep in among the . 
Happy in their healthful play, 
erry little lads and lasses ; 
By-and-bye she calls to one, 
Singing like a tuneful linnet, 
Who in cadence just as sweet . 
Answers, “‘ Mother, wait a minute.” 


Lo! the golden minute flies, 
Followed soon by many another, 
Ere the busy little child 
Flies to her expectant mother. 
Time means nothing to the babes ; 
What know they of iife’s great summing 
When they thoughtlessly exclaim, 


“Wait a minute, I am coming?” 
Ah! while life is in the bud 
We shouid teach this truth with power: 
* Sixty seconds make the minute, 
Sixty minutes make the hour.” 
Tell the little ones in time 
That the minutes shine so brightly, 
Each one separate and aione, 
Lest they hold the gems too lightly. 


Tardy movement with us all 

Oft has led to dire disaster ; 
Turned the current of the tide 

Till it proved itself the master. 
Gave more headway to the fire 

While our fond hopes perished in it; 
Let us, then, a8 babes or men, 


All beware of “ wait a minute.” M.A. EK. 


W. W., twenty-one, handsome, dark hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, would like to correspond with a good- 
looking young lady. 

A. G. B., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
corresvond with a young lady about eighteen, fond of 
home and children, dark. 

ALBERT M.. twenty-three, loving, fair, medium heicht, 
blue eyes, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about eighteen, good-looking, brown hair, dark eyes, and 
domesticated. 

Jack K. and L. B., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies with a 
view to matrimony. Jack K. is twen*y-five, curly hair, 
dark. L. B. is twenty-one, fair, fond of dancing and 
music. 

Pansy and Forert.Mz-Nor, two friends, wish to corre- 
svond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Pansy is eighteen, medium height, light brown hair 
and eyes, of a loving disposition. Forget-Me-Not is 
nineteen, dark hair and eyes, medium height, domesti, 
cated, fond of music. Respondents must be tall, dark- 
and industrious. 

NELLIE, eighteen, fair, good-looking, fond of home and 
children, of a loving disposition, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman. 

Hanorp, a midshipman in the merchant service, would 
like to correspond with a young lady about eighteen, 
loving, tall, dark. 

Jack LanpscaPr, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
= to correspond with a young lady about nineteen, 
tall. 

M. B. M., twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-one. 

Cuaruey, Birt, and Witiram, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy. Charley is twenty-three, light brown hair, 


hazel eyes. Bill is twenty-two, black hair, blue eves. 





William is eighteen, black hair, blue eyes, and fond of 
music, 


8. M. G., twenty-seven, a mechanic, good-looking, fair, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about twenty- 
three with a view to matrimony. 

Vioiet and Marr, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two young men with a view to matrimony. 
Violet is twenty-one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 
—_ of home. Mary is nineteen, loving, fair, domesti- 
cated. 

Eirte Suire and Waist Bet, two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
ladies. Rifle yy Oy tall, dark, good-looking, fond of 
dancing. Waist Belt is fair, medium height, fond of 
music, good-looking. ts must be fond of home 
and music, loving. 

Pvaer and Tixr, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Puggy is 
twenty-three, dark, fond of dancing. Tiny is thirty-two, 
fair, and has a business of her own. 

L11118, twenty-two, fair, medium height, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young man 
about the same age. 

Lizziz and Ciarice, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two ae oy Lizzie is nineteen, loving, 
es fond < + a ice is bag 12 —— ae Sa 

ue eyes, of a. loving disposition. pondents must 
about twenty-five, dark. 

B. W., twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
the same age. 

Eptrna and Viora, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Editha is twenty, loving. Viola is eighteen, tall, 


Communications Recrivep: 


Brsstz is responded to by—Thomas G., twenty-three 
medium height, iight hair, hazel eyes, fond of home, 
and loving. 

E. E. G. by—Pattie, tall, fair, of a loving disposition, 
fond of home. , , 

M. T. T. by—Lottie, medium height, fond of music 
and dancing, dark. 

Pour by—Despatch Boat, seaman. 

Ayxyiz by—Office Gig, seaman, 

L. K. M. by—A. W., nineteen, brown hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, of a loving disposition. 

W. by—Annie W., medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, good-looking, fond of music. 

Atics by—William, twenty-two, light hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, loving. , 

Potiyr by—Thomas, twenty-two, of aloving disposition 
light hair, blue eyes. 7 a , 

Carpniz by—REoyal Yardarm, brown hair, grey eyes, 
fond of dancing. 

Em1ty by—Topgallant Yardarm, dark hair, hazel eyes, 
fond of music. 

Dustr Jackit Jox by—Dusty Josephine, twenty-three, 
fair, good-looking, medium height. 
on by—Valentine, nineteen, fair, of a loving disposi- 
on, 

Rost by—John, twenty-two, dark, fond of home and 
music, medium height. 

Brrtiz by—Daniel, twenty-two, dark, of a loving dis- 
position, medium height. 

InzenE by—Malcolm, twenty-one, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes. 

Fravia by—Cautious, twenty-three, tall, fair, light hair, 
blue eyes. 

Irznz by—Tom, twenty-two, medium height, dark 

wn hair and eyes, ioying. 

ALF by—Alice, twenty, brown hair and eyes, fond of 
home and childrer, good-tempered, 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tur 
Loxpos Reaper are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-nalfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shiliings and Eightvence each. 

Tue Loxpox Exaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekxiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence, 


Lirs and Fasuiox, Vols.1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


EvERrBODr’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eacao, 





*.* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIII. of Tux Lonpow Reapez, 
Price 4s. 64. 


Aiso the TrTtz and Inpex to Vol. XXXICI., Price On® 
Penry. 





NOTICE. — Part 206 (Jan.) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tuxz Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+i+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. AS they are sent to us voiuntarily authors should 
retain copies. 
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